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Louis GRAVEURE 


Who has confined his singing activities to Europe for the past two years, leaves in December for a tour of sixty 
engagements from Norway to Hungary, returning to America for an extensive tour 


during the Season 1931-32 





MUSICAL COURIER 




















DALTON 





Lol 
TELLEGEN, 


prominent stage 
star, who has 
opened a studio 
of dramatic art 
in the Steinway 
Building, New 
York. Mr. Tel- 





legen’s courses 
include stage 
training, 
French, oratory, 
pantomime, 


Shakes peare, 





Greck drama, 
modern plays 


and_ coaching. 


McLAUGHLIN, 


outdoor organ in Balboa Park, San Dieao. 


recentl 


LEONORA CORONA, 
who spent part of her vacation motoring 
at Lake Placid and surrounding parts. She 
will shortly rejoin the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


THOMAS RICHMOND, 
baritone, who will give a New York 
recital at Steinway Hall on the evening 
of December 3. An interesting and 
well selected program will be presented. 
Mr. Richmond is one of the many 
artist-pupils of Wilson Lamb who 

are singing successfully in public. 


UTE QUARTET 4 CAROLYN LE FEVRE AND SIDNEY 
{quilar, of the celebrated family of lutanists : SUKOENIG, 


ven Hall November 10 and will enjoy a lona 


violinist and pianist, respectively, who ap- 
for the first time. (Photo by Bam News 


peared in recital in Hamburg where they 

were asked to play by Prof. A. Mendelssohn- 

Bartholdy (grandson of the composer), at a 

concert under the auspices of the Hamburg 
Friends of Music. 


DEVORA NADWORNES 
Music Course speeding in her motorboat between rehearsals was one of the contralto’s pleasures in Maine, 
hoven B flat trio where she had great success in three engagements at the Operatic Music Festival under Dr. 
ras toured annually fo WV. R. Chapman, August 25, 26 and 27. Miss Nadworney has added to her engagements 
ast. Records show that m appearance with the Oratorio Society, Bridgeport, Conn., January 20, and the Orpheus 
states Club, Newark, N. J., December 4. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Sherman Square Studios 


160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 





MRS. L. fk TORRENS 

CHER OF. SINGING 

Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 57th St., 
140 Ea: 


‘st 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Con DUCTOR— TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher 

Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave., N.Y.C. 


Available 
Foundation 


Tel: Olinville 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great 


Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music School 
eukaidee Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios: 


Faculty wept of the Institute of Musical Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


meric Opera House Bidg., 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 


Teleph 2-8 yl 2634 and Humboldt 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. 


1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 


Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—-Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
EACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—ArtTist- TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
by pee yy 

Harrisburg, 

58 Wea 55th New York 


Studio: aang 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


295 West 57th Street ‘ 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers’’ No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 
a. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
. Penn. 2634 


1425 readin, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitech, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 


1425 Broadway, 


EDOARDO PETRI 


WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 


510 Steinway Hall, 113 


VIOLINIST, Oe ae opeercene 
57th » New York 
Rather Onl 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapbuaTe 
in 
Piano Crass INstRUCTION 


Courses 


Trafalgar 6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


By appointment: 
New York 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 
Phone: Circle 0187 





LEON GLASSER 


VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 
3975 Sedgwick Ave., New York 
Tel. Kingsbridge 7192 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL AND Piano INsTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacutnG—Sicut Reapine 


ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North =: $ 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F, W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. . ¥. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


PIANO, Voom Harmony AnD 
ComPosiTion 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Recognized Authority on 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


ALICE 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: 


Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

New York City 


Trafalgar 1291 : tate Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Stated ‘ond New Canaan, Conn., 


Nine years of successful teaching and 


Concertizing in rlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
hone Dando 2560 
Y.. ae 


Wednesdays 


n Tarrytown, N 





MME. 


SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 





SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Ae FRANCIS J. 
; Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


, JULIUS 


GC 
Theorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 


San Francisco, California 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy. Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle. Washington 





| GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
M*=® EDMUND J. 

Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


C=. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 














AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


CONSERVA- 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 











4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


PILLOIS "5 tic 


J 

N 

c FRENCH COMPOSED -TRACHER 
8 Diction Applied to Singing 

E Ee PRePaRaTION FoR ReciTats 
s 





Studie Roed, Bronxville, N. Y. 
el. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ‘ORATORIO 


Authority on voice and b hi 
Exponent of Lilli TS method 
Srupio: 915 Camnuom Hatt, N. Y. 


; MARGOLI CULTURE 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 88, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mustcat. Covnipe, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


‘ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Studio: <o08 Lake Park free Chicago 
Phone Kenwood 816 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New zee 
Telephone Bhinelander 115 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Coneertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Cutis aonag ee of Music, Philadelphia 

161 W. 

Tel. Circle 6816 











Tel. Circle 2634 
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The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDO 1 











Complete Catalogues post free on application 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 











Address Harold Land Mgt., 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


mocern 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


OF rr=-< 


4 WEST 40th ST., —_ * oan CITY 
Tel. Penn. 





SERGEI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





MUSICAL COURIER 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayrew - 30 161 West $7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee = Expert Appraising - 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


{DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio 
Steinway Hall, New York WN. Y. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piane—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metro;elitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


ieee or sTubDIo 


ENT *, 7, LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90 90th St. C. _ Tel. Schuyler 0025 
Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


1714 Chestnut St., Phiia’ Ps 


wowee MO WE sii 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard a White eg BY 
810 Carnegie New 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





: WwW. Sl &., 
ia Circle 1617 














Address: 

















ork, N.Y 











ter Play 

New York: 817 Steinway al” "(Thuredays) 
Strupios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. ge ae 

Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor 
TeLerHones: Circle 2916—Locust $133—Dial ca 4464 


=BOWIE STUDIO 


THE a SINGING —_— 
ation fi loncert, Opera and ¢ 
s0f wen 10th Sc, New ‘York City Tel. : Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howen USS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway ae, 118 W. 67th St. 

150th St. 


Studio: 
Address: 144 E 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball eo Chicago 
Wabash 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Repertoire 
Btyle—Dicetion 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


, N.Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 





JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, Californie 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Itelian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditerium Bidg., Chicago 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Eest 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


EACHER OF OF veke 
Columbia Sebo of 
Pr S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOXK - Orateric 


LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Srupi0: “as W. 85th St, N. Y. Tel. Endicott 8856 
ice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 
Cc Conduct 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 


Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musica! Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, tll. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































Soprano 
Concerts 





Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIaNisTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 




















MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
CONCERT OPERA” RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
positions, — for Recitals, etc. 
53 W. 57th St., New York 
Tei, Columbus 6100 








af, -272¢ 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGG ERTY-SNE Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. STth &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


=MINTZ 


a SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 236 West 70th St.. New York City 
Trafalgar 7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Stee! Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical Colle 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. Sasieres 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


November 























DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeEacHER—Lacture Recirats 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 61@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 82177 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRAN — 


Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ih. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Votoms PLACEMENT—COACHING 











Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
lew York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th Floor 
71 West 47th 8t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryam 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale pistons 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. yo 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
2 VOICE BUILDER 
E 








Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


VERA NETTE 


— TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 278 3 teendoes, N. Y. Sus. 9155 


LLOYD TENOR 


t 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio i i 
E 


Studios: 








c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF BINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera Bicone in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
aninof, and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Botel Ansonia, B’way & 13d 8t., New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





AMOZ> KAD 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacner or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 


Newark: 
24 Park PI. 
Market 9676 


New York: 
160 W. 73rd St. 
Endicott 6142 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Even at the risk of being accused of evad- 
ing the issue I wish to start with a little 
story—a story as harmless as it may be in- 
structive. 

“Why,” queried an agi- 
tated student, “did Czerny 
write so many _five-fin- 
gered exercises?” “Be- 
cause he hated little chil- 
dren so,” replied the en- 
lightened teacher. 

Is there not food for 
thought here? When the 
question is raised, “What 
is wrong with the piano?” 
I would reply: There is 
nothing wrong with the 
piano as an instrument 
for musical expression, but there may be 
something quite wrong in the way we ap- 
proach it. Considering the fact that the 
acquisition of a certain amount of technic 
is necessary if one is to play at all, it is 
understandable that the value of dexterity 
of fingers, hands and arms is often over- 
stressed, and the merits and importance of 
this particular side of pianism too often 
over-estimated. 

Suppose some golf Goliath were able to 
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What Is Wrong With the Piano ? 


By 





Director of the Curtis Institute of Music 


make a 400-yard drive; would the direction 
not be as important as the distance covered? 
In piano study as in golf there is little use 
in merely covering ground; one should aim 
always to direct one’s progress toward the 
ultimate goal; and the goal to a pianist is 
the making of music on the piano. 

It is my firm conviction that one can make 
good music on the piano with comparatively 
little technic; and there is more artistic 
merit in playing a simple piece well, music- 
ally, than attempting to conquer technically 
ditticult pieces at the sacrifice of expression. 

Without meaning to advise, I would like 
to point out that piano study would be far 


more popular than it is if students, average 
players, would be permitted to concentrate 
more on the musical expression of a compo- 
sition, and would be less tormented by pure 
finger exercises which, although necessary, 
are but a “means to an end,” and if overdone 
may often cause an “end to one’s means”— 
musically speaking, of course! 

From my own experience I find that too 
much time is spent on purely technical pre- 
paration for something that may never mate- 
rialize because technic can be successfully 
applied to music only if both, so to speak, 
grow up together from their infancy. Al- 
though I do not like to speak about things 


which I can do, and less so about things I 
cannot do, yet were I a beginner and had 
the choice of any of the existing music-mak- 
ing instruments, I would select the piano. 
Why? Because the first stages in the study 
of the piano are by far simpler and easier 
than those of any other instrument I happen 
to know; thereby making it possible for a 
mere beginner to play a little piece tunefully 
which, of course, is pleasing and satisfying 
not only to the performer but to his neigh- 
bors as well! Aside from this the piano is 
a “complete instrument” as regards musical 
expression. It is, so to say, self-sufficient 
because the melody and accompaniment may 
be produced by the same person. 

Furthermore the piano commands a musi- 
cal literature second to none; and last but 
not least the price of the best made piano 
(small size) is but one-third that of a fairly 
good violin; one-half of a good harp; and 
one-tenth of a small pipe organ. 

I claim, therefore, that the piano as a 
music-making instrument is qualified to fill 
the requirements of the professional musician 
as well as the needs of an average music 
lover. It has done so in the past; it is do- 
ing so now; and it will do so in the future, 
I am convinced. 





Werrenrath Conducts National 


Oratorio Society 


Requiem 


in Verdi's 
and Gounod’s Gallia 


A N.B.C. Broadcast 


Particularly interesting to music lovers is 


the hour of music given by the National Ora- 
torio Society every Sunday at 12:15 p.m, 
broadcast from radio station WEAF. Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, well known and beloved by 
thousands of America’s concert goers, is the 
director of this society. 

The series was inaugurated on November 
16 with the first half of Verdi’s Requiem. 
The solo voices were Margaret Olsen, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Lenox, contralto; Steel 
Jamieson, tenor; and Frank Croxton, bass. 
Under the expert directorship of Mr. Wer- 
renrath, and ably assisted by a splendid or- 
chestra and an evidently well chosen chorus, 
the program proved very enjoyable. 

The second concert of the series, on Sun- 
day, November 23, presented the second half 


of Verdi’s Requiem, and Charles Gounod’s 
motet, Gallia. The beautiful Domine Jesu 
was superbly sung by the solo quartet, fol- 
lowed by the Sanctus for eight voices. The 
duet for soprano and contralto, Agnus Dei, 
with its spiritual compelling power, was 
beautifully interpreted by Miss Olsen and 
Miss Lenox. The trio, Lux Eterna, for 
mezzo-contralto, tenor and bass, with its 
compelling theme, Requiem Aeternam, and 
repetition, was particularly effective, rising 
to a splendid climax. Libera Me, soprano 
solo with chorus and orchestral accompani- 
ment, was sung superbly. 

Charles Gounod’s motet, Gallia, written 
after the Franco-Prussian War, and sup- 
posed to represent the lamentation of France 
after her suffering in the war, provided the 





REINALD WERRENRATH, 


who, in addition to his concert work, is actively engaged as vocal supervisor of the National 
Broadcasting Company and Director of the National Oratorio Society. This famous baritone 
is a firm believer that radio audiences appreciate the higher types of music. He therefore 
has succeeded in having the N.B.C. devote an hour each Sunday, from 12:15 to 1:15, to the 
presentation of the standard oratorios. Verdi's Requiem was given on November 16 and 23. 
Other equally favorite masses and oratorios will be given at forthcoming Sunday broad- 
(See story on page 6) 


casts. 


program for the latter half of the hour and 
afforded Miss Olsen a wonderful opportunity 
to display her clear, lovely legato. 
Olsen was admirably supported. 
The National Oratorio Society of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will present an 
hour of oratorio every Sunday at 12:15. 


Miss 


The Season at the Italian Opera 
Houses 


Details regarding the works to be pro- 
duced at the three major opera houses of 
Italy at this season are at hand. 

At the Royal Opera of Rome there will 
be three world premieres: La Vedova Scal- 
tra (The Shrewd Widow) by Wolf-Ferrari; 
La Bisbetica Domata (The Taming of the 
Shrew) by Mario Persico; a ballet, Hop- 
Frog, by Franco Casavola, the young com- 
poser of the prize opera, Il Gobbo del Califfo. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko will be per- 
formed for the first time in Italy. Revivals 
will be Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Mancinelli’s 
Paolo e Francesca and a new version of 
Mascagni’s Le Maschere. Pizzetti’s latest 
opera Lo Straniero (premiere last season) 
will be repeated. 

At La Scala in Milan there will also be 
three world premieres: La Notte di Zoraide, 
by Montemezzi; Baccio in Toscana and Le 
Mille e Una Notte, ballets by Castelnuova- 
Tedesco and De Sabate, respectively. Piz- 
zetti’s Rondo Veneziano, presented by Tos- 
canini in New York last season with the 
Philharmonic will be seen in dance form. 
Pizzetti’s Lo Straniero and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Vedova Scaltra will be given, following 
their premieres in Rome. Probable revivals 
will be I Puritani and Luisa Milla. The 
conductors will be De Sabate, Panizza, Del 
Campo, Votto, Sabaino and probably a Ger- 
man guest conductor, whose identity has not 
yet been disclosed. The season is to start 
in December with I Lombardi, and the fol- 
lowing evening there will be a revival of 
Don Pasquale. The traditional feast of St. 
Stephen’s (Dec. 26) will bring Loreley. 
Revivals will be L’Amico Fritz and Marta. 

The San Carlo, in Naples, announces as 
local novelties La Campana Sommersa, Lou- 
ise, Le Maschere, Gloria, La Rondine. Repe- 
titicns will include L’Ultimo Lord (Alfano) 
and La Figlia del Re (Lualdi). Manzotti’s 
ballet, Excelsior, will be revived. 

In accordance with the newly introduced 
governmental system the singers at these 
three principal opera houses will be rotated 


between them and the Regio of Turin and 
the Carlo Felice of Genoa. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


An Appreciation 
By Leopold Stokowski 


Last spring I went to Berlin to hear the 
two concerts Toscanini gave there with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, and was again so moved with the beauty 
and magnificence of his conducting that I 
tried to make an analysis of his mastery as 
a conductor. 

The first thing that struck me is his com- 
pelling rhythm—so subtle and flexible and 
vibrant. His beat breaks every academic 
rule—yet is always clear and eloquent. But 
it is between the beats that happens some- 
thing almost magical—one can always tell 
when he has reached the half beat or quar- 
ter beat or a three-quarter beat, even when he 
does not divide his beats, and it is this cer- 
tainty and clarity of beat which creates such 
a perfect ensemble when he conducts, so that 
the orchestra sounds like one giant instru 
ment. 

The melodic line he molds just as a sculp 
ter molds in soft clay, the forms appearing 
under his fingers. His sense of harmonic 
balance is extraordinary—he draws into re- 
lief the notes in the harmony which have 
color and character, and keeps in the back- 
ground the notes which are secondary in im- 
portance—from this comes the unique quality 
of his harmony. His mastery of every score 
he conducts is complete—he always ap 
proaches the score from a fresh and new 
angle—but his originality of conception 
comes from his expressing the essence and 
soul of the score instead of merely the literal 
notes. His command over the orchestra is 
so great that perhaps only other conductors 
can fully realize how powerful it is. While 
I was observing the technical qualities of 
Toscanini’s conducting I realized how rela 
tively unimportant they are—it is the divine 
fire in him which elevates all he expresses 
through tone, so that one knows that at that 
moment music is being created which 
through its vitality, rich color, plastic form, 
pulsating rhythm, brings us a vision of the 
beauty and power of which this life is ca- 
pable, when that vision is brought to us by 
such a master. 





Curtis Symphony to Substitute 
for New York Philharmonic 


The Curtis Symphony Orchestra of the 
Curtis Institute of Music has been selected 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System to 
substitute for the New York Philharmonic 
in the regular series of Sunday broadcasts 
on November 30 and December 7 over sta- 
tion WABC. Owing to an exchange of con- 
ductors between the Philharmonic and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on these two dates, 
Mr. Toscanini will be at the head of the 
Philadelphia forces, and the York Philhar- 
monic will be unable to broadcast. When 
this situation was disclosed, authorities of 
the Columbia system immediately invited the 
Curtis Symphony to fill the open dates. 

On November 30 Martha Halbwachs, 
piano student of Josef Hofmann, will be 
soloist; and on December 7, Judith Poska, 
violin student of Lea Luboshutz, will be 


heard. Emil Mlynarski, head of the orches 
tra department of the Curtis Institute and 
leader of the orchestra, will conduct both 
performarices. 

Composed of students of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, this orchestra has risen in the 
last few years to a position where it ranks 
with some of the most important symphony 
combinations in the country. It has ap 
peared with great success in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, and this season is 
to be heard in Baltimore and Washington 
It has been a feature of the Institute’s 
broadcasts over the Columbia chain for the 
last three seasons. The 110 members are 
drawn from the orchestra department and 
the various string instrument departments 
most of them being qualified to rank as 
soloists. GS 2 





MUSICAL 


Hellenic Renaissance in Ant 


Modern Greece Trying to Recapture Ancient Culture 
by Aid of Music 


By Ervin Felber 


Greece is moving towards a Renaissance 
in Art. This poor, small country, which 
lies so far from all European culture, is 
generously fostering the arts and sciences 
A University was founded in Salonika a 
few years ago, and a municipal picture gal- 
lery in Athens. Theaters were built, the 
conservatories are subsidized, and now a 
National Opera House is being erected, in 
which, besides the famous operas of the 
world (particularly the works of the 
Italians, with which Southerners are best 
acquainted), the operas of Greek composers 
are also to be performed. 

There is no lack of these operas, of which 
practically nothing is known outside Greece 
They are not Titanic, futuristic or proble 
matic works, but melodious, popular operas, 
in which Greek legend, native and 
dances supply a healthy foundation for the 
dramas. The composers are trying to pro 
duce thoroughly national, Hellenic works: 
they want to pave a way for an individual 
style of Greek Art, in which the old and the 
antiquity and a rather moder 


new—Greek 
ate modernism—shall be fused 
WINs 


New A PPROVAI 

Every beginning is difficult Naturally, 
one composer catches the drama better, an 
other finds that there is less of the theater 

*in his blood. Both music and drama combine 
to make a popular success of the opera. The 
Builder, by Manolis Kalomiris, the head of 
the Hellenic Conservatoire, where more than 
fifteen hundred people every year study West 
ern European music in five branch institu- 
tions. Among the works written in the old 
Italian style is included the opera Dido, by 
Dionysos Lawrengas, of the Athens Opera 
House. On the other hand, the composer 
Dinitropulos makes a few minor concessions 
to radicalism in his opera Beatrice. 

This excellent conductor, who is also 
known outside Greece, is the standard-bearer 
of modernity in Athens. He has gradually 
accustomed Greek taste to modern European 
works, and one by one has presented De 
bussy and Ravel, Prokofieff, the late Schon 
berg and finally, Stravinsky’s Petrushka, Fire 
Bird and Story of a Soldier, before the 
Athenian public. And Dimitropulos was 
justified by their success. He is conductor of 
the well-trained symphony orchestra of 
eighty men. Athens also possesses a good 
choir which annually produces, under its con- 
ductor Ikonomides and with the help of 
French and German soloists, the great 
oratorios and choral works of Bach and 
Handel's Mozart and Beethoven. 


songs 


GREEK OPERA 


Tue Heritace oF CLASSICAL GREECH 

In spite of a desire to keep up with the 
Athens will naturally never acknowl 
edge modern music as enthusiastically 
many other European intellectual centers 
Greece preserves, perhaps subconsciously, its 
ancient heritage and traditions. It follows that 
most of the Greek composers, such as Emil 
Riadis and George Lambellet, creators of na 
tional songs, Constantin Psachos who follows 
in the tracks of the old Byzantine musicians, 
and Marius Varvoglis, the composer ot 
melodious orchestral and chamber music ; 
still live in the old classical-romantic world 
»I music, 


times, 
as do 


A Lanp oF PEASANTS 

Though Greece has a flourishing trade, it 
is a land of peasants, who have preserved in 
their meadows for thousands of years their 
possession of songs and dances of 
is an overwhelming variety and 
vivid combination of the Oc- 
cident and Orient is characteristic of this 
Greek music, penetrated at the same time by 
races of Slavonic origin. It is probably from 
the Slavs that the Greeks have acquired a 
love of music and an indomitable musicians’ 
temperament, which has made them the pi 
f musical education in the Near East 

Turkish music. 

This mixture of temperament shows it 
self particularly in their dances, which ar« 
different on the mainland from those on the 
islands. On the island of Crete the Greek 
element of music is mingled with the Vene- 
tian and even with the Arabic, and this 
strangely mixed style has worked its way 
back to the mainland. The dances on the 
mainiand are of a quiet nature. They are the 
dances of a people of shepherds, lovers of 
romance and of graceful pastoral dances and 
On Crete their dances are wild and 
We arlike, iy as the group-dance in two parts 
known as “Pendosali,” which is hopped, with- 
out clz to He a partner, to the accompaniment 
of a kind of three-stringed viola, the strings 
of which are not pressed down, but through 
a flageolet-like movement produce tones simi- 
lar to those of a wind instrument. 

Other national instruments similar to this 
viola have been adopted for this folk-music. 


ancient 
which there 
quantity. <A 


neers 


and the masters of 


customs. 


another 
but has 
is some- 
Santuri 


One is a primitive oboe, Pipisa; 
called Flogera, is similar to a flute, 
only a few holes; a third the Gaida, 
thing like the bagpipes; and the 
closely resembles a cither. 

INTERESTING RHYTHMS DISTINGUISH 

GreEK Fork DANCES 

Just as these rural instruments are an_es- 
sential part of Greek music, so is their five- 
timed and seven-timed rhythm, which seems 
complicated to us. On the mainland the 
Syrtos, a “pulling” dance in seven-eight time, 
generally to the accompaniment of pipisa or 
trumpet, is very popular. The lads and 
maidens dance the Syrtos round a fig tree 
or olive tree, holding each other by the hand. 
Formerly, in the strict olden times, they were 
not allowed to come into direct contact with 
one another, but held hands through the 
medium of a handkerchief. The rhythm of 
the folk-dance Tsanikos (five-four or five 
eight) appears to us unusual, as also the 
more stately Kalamatianos, a dance in seven 
parts similar to the Syrtos 

The rhythm and the melodies are freely 
varied, as is indeed everywhere the case 
amongst the Greek people. On the islands 
the “Ballos,” a dance in two parts which prob- 
ably originally came from Venice, is often 
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danced. The Thessalikos, also in two parts, 
is the dominating dance in the province of 
Thessaly, and the Epirotikos, in three parts, 
in Epirus. In Epirus, too, a great deal of 
old music has been preserv ed, and the songs 
of the ancient robbers still exist there. It 
was the descendants of these Greek brigands 
who, with their robber-bands, a few genera 
tions ago brought about the Revolution to 
try and free Greece from the Turks. The 
music of these robbers is not sung nowadays, 
but chanted. It has been decorated with 
very many ornate additions, and probably 
represents the last remains of an ancient 
Greek music. 
DRAMAS OF AZSCHYLUS REVIVED IN 
3000 YEAR-OLD AMPHITHEATER 


Not only in the composition of music have 
the modern Greeks already done a great deal, 
but also in its performance. In the coopera- 
tion of music, scenery, dance, drama and 
choreography they can achieve a perfect and 
complete work of art, as was recently shown 
again at the Delphi on the occasion of the 
Centenary celebrations of Greek freedom 
from the Turkish yoke. 

Presented before an international audience 
and staged in the nearly 3000 year-old am- 
phitheater of Apollo carved out of the rock, 
the dramas of Aéschylus were produced 
with full chorus and dances, and in their 
charming rhythmic action recalled the beau- 
ties of Greek classical art—this, in spite of 
S modern tendencies, showing the influence 

f Isidora Duncan and Mary Wigman. 

" Noble simplicity and quiet grandeur of 
the ancient classics were imparted by these 
dances, and also in the typical pastoral mu 
sic by Constantin Psachos, based on frag- 
ments of early hymns. 
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Kubey-Rembrandt thoto 
EDITH A. CONNOR, 
cighteen-year-old pianist, who has been 
awarded a Fellowship at the Juilliard School, 
New York. Miss Connor has studied under 
Mme. Vengarova at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia. 





Certainly the most beautiful part of the 
performances was their natural setting, the 
incomparable beauty of the rugged rock 

(Continued on page 29) 





Reinald Werrenrath Achieving Remarkable 
Results as Vocal Supervisor of the N.B.C. 


Every Sunday From 
National Oratorio Society 


12:15 to 1:15 Distinguished Baritone Directs 


Also 


Heard Weekly Over Camel Pleasure Hour—Always Keeps 
Programs Up to Concert Standard—Radio Work Does Not 


Interfere With Concert 
Boston Recital 


been asked why 
have not in the 


The question has often 
it is that great musicians 
past been more frequently regularly em- 
ployed in radio broadcasting studios. At the 
beginning of broadcasting there seems to 
have arisen a conflict between radio interests 
and outside musical interests. It was im- 
possible in early days for broadcasters to 
pay adequate fees to musicians except on 
rare occasions, and they had recourse to the 
argument that advertising such as the artist 
would receive by appearing on radio pro- 
grams should be sufficient compensation. 
3ut radio advanced with extraordinary 
rapidity. It seems only a year or two since 
regular broadcasting became a commonplace, 
though it is, of course, somewhat longer. 
We still remember our one-tube sets and 
our first experiments with a soldering iron. 

“ven some examples of crystal sets are 
still lying about in attics and are rapidly 
becoming priceless antiques. 

With its growth, broadcasting became 
profitable, and it might generally have been 
conceived possible for broadcasting studios 
to employ, regularly, artists of the highest 
type. The stumbling block is generally, per- 
haps universally, recognized to have been 
an incorrect estimate of the public taste. It 
was supposed, and is still supposed by some, 
that the public would be satisfied with mu- 
sicians than the best and with music 
of a popular type. Consequently, really 
great artists were unwilling to become af- 
filiated with broadcasting studios because of 
the natural fear that they would be required 
to do things of which their artistic judgment 
would not approve;—in other words, that 
they would be asked to sacrifice their ideals 
to popular demand. 

Station directors 


less 


very quickly discovered 
the error of this. The evolution of broad- 
casting has been extraordinarily rapid in 
this regard, and it is probable, too, that the 
public has been so much more subject to 
radio influence than ever before to any mu- 
sical influence that it has become educated— 
educated, that is to say, in two ways: in 
becoming surfeited with pc ypular music and in 
gaining in appreciation of music of a higher 
type. 

It must have been some consideration of 
this sort that finally persuaded Reinald Wer- 
renrath to accept an offer of a permanent 
radio position. He became, to give him his 
official title, Vocal Supervisor of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. At the same 
time he became director of the National 
Oratorio Society, an organization which 
broadcasts regular weekly oratorio programs 
every Sunday from 12:15 to 1:15. On Sun 
day, November 16, the first part of Verdi's 
Requiem was given; the remainder was of- 
a November 23. Originally the plan was 

» devote but a half hour to this class of 


Appearances 
Scheduled 


and Tours— 


for November 30 


singing, but an hour was found to be neces- 
sary. This plan will be continued indefinitely. 

At the present time, too, Mr. Werrenrath 
has a standing contract with the Camel Pleas- 
ure Hour, during the course of which he 
generally sings two songs. In the selection 
of these songs he never lowers his established 
concert standard. As a result of this pleas- 
ant arrangement, the public of the United 
States is privileged to hear Mr. Werrenrath 
sing every week; and is further honored by 
having this distinguished musician interpret 
for them his conception of classic and mod- 
ern oratorios, which are given under his 
direction, by large chorus, and distinguished 
soloists. 

Regarding the singing of cheap popular 
music, the ephemeral sort of thing that has 
a Broadway success for a year or two and 
then disappears, Mr. Werrenrath’s own re- 
marks on the subject are amusing, but at 
the same time extraordinarily illuminating. 
He says that the fact is that he has, on 
occasion, experimented with songs of this 
sort, but has found by experience that he 
sings them so batlly it is better to leave them 
to some one more in sympathy with them. 
He mentioned that, many years ago, he made 
a whole series of records in which some 
Italian music of a nature entirely unsuited 
to his personality was included. He said 
the record was never satisfactory, and that it 
brought to him a full realization of the dif- 
ferent characteristics of personalities and 
nationalities, and an understanding of the 
necessity for the artist of being and remain- 
ing himself. 

Now, with all these activities with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company as its Vocal 
Supervisor, it will naturally be asked what 
becomes of the famous Werrenrath concert 
tours. The answer is that his employers, 
appreciating the importance of concert ap- 
pearances, release Mr. Werrenrath for brief 
tours, that is to say, long enough to get to 
the Coast and back. This, of course, admits 
of his singing frequently in places not too far 
away from New Kerk, and, on occasion, as 
already said in the Far West. This matter 
was discussed between himself and _ the 
“radio contact man” of N. W. Ayer & Son 
Company, Advertising Agents—Douglas 
Coulter—who said that he was fully alive to 
the importance of concert appearances for 
artists, and it would be agreeable to him to 
have Mr. Werrenrath absent himself from 
the Camel Hour from time to time in order 
to give a recital, and the National Broad- 
casting Company releases him from his du- 
ties as Vocal Supervisor for the same pur- 
pose. 

In line with this, Mr. Werrenrath is giving 
a Boston recital on November 30, at Sym- 
phony Hall, accompanied by Harry Spier, 
his program to consist of German Lieder, 
some modern Danish songs, a group of South 


\frican songs by Theophile Wendt, and new 
English and American high class ballads. 

Mr. Werrenrath is to go to San Francisco 
in March to sing the Brahms Requiem, and, 
as his place must be filled during his absence, 
he has suggested John Charles Thomas as 
being the man to fill it if he is available at 
the time. 

It has been variously reported that when 
Werrenrath joined the NBC forces about a 
year ago he had retired from the recital stage, 
and some people of hypercritical or reaction- 
ary tendencies even said he had sold himself 
to the devil. Musicians and music lovers 
everywhere will remember the talk that fol- 
lowed when the famous American baritone 
took this step that seemed at the moment al- 
most revolutionary. It will be seen now 
that, viewed from the inside, the matter ap- 
pears in a very different light. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s engagement followed logically and 
naturally upon the gradual affiliation and 
development of broadcasting, and his con- 
cert activities have not ceased, nor will they 
cease. It is also quite important to con- 
sider that people are now privileged to hear 
Mr. Werrenrath regularly who certainly 
never had a chance to hear him at ail when 
that necessitated their presence in a concert 
hall. This of course refers to the great 
number of people who live in communities 
far removed from the cities where Werren- 
rath as a concert artist could profitably ap- 
pear. With the present arrangement, the 
free concourse of the air brings to these 
isolated music lovers the beauty of Werren- 
rath’s voice and the artistry of his inter- 
pretations. 

It might be remarked in connection with 
Mr. Werrenrath’s NBC activities as a con- 
ductor that no one could be better qualified 
for this sort of work than a man who, like 
Werrenrath, is a distinguished musician and 
at the same time a singer who has by actual 
appearance in oratorio performances become 
familiar with all the standard repertory. He 
is in a position that the average conductor 
might well envy, in that he not only possesses 
a thoroughly adequate knowledge of the 
music and the interpretative side, but is also 
a qualified expert on the voice and its use, 
tone production and, in addition to this, 
everything that concerns the microphone 
and sound reproduction, through his long ex- 
perience in recording. 

In conversation with Mr, Werrenrath the 
other day at his offict in the NBC Building 
on Fifth Avenue, it was suggested that, in 
spite of all he could do, the engineer, or per- 
haps, as he is better known, the “control 
man,” might interfere materially with the 
reliability of the broadcast. This, said Mr. 
Werrenrath, never happens in NBC broad- 
casts, the “control men” having an under- 
standing of music and being well aware of 
the exact extent to which the regulation of 
dynamic variations might justifiably reach. 
Mr. Werrenrath in his own department has 
given his personal attention to this matter, 
and has assured himself that the broadcast 
goes out to the public exactly as he intends 
that it should. 

One is tempted to comment editorially upon 
the importance, which certainly cannot be ex- 
aggerated, of having a man like Reinald 
Werrenrath regularly on hand in the great 
NBC broadcasting studios, thus imparting 
his great artistic knowledge, comprehension 
and innate instinct, to the public, indirectly, 
or directly, if you prefer, through the micro- 
phone. 
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Berlin’s Operatic Future Uncertain 


Interesting Auber Opera Revived—Giordano’s Il Re Partnered by 


Disappointing Novelty—Schénberg Again—Bach’s 


Klavieriibung 


Given in Entirety—Stravinsky Plays New Work—Well-Known 


Artists in 


Bertin.—For some weeks there has been 
considerable excitement in Berlin operatic 
circles regarding the future of the three Ber- 
lin opera houses. There have been so many 
rumors, sO many cryptic and contradictory 
official bulletins, that it is hardly possible to 
see clearly what is happening. Evidently the 
powers that be do not know yet what they 
ought to do. Some time ago it was decided 
that the second house of the State Opera, 
the so-called Kroll Theater, under Klem- 
perer’s direction, was to be definitely closed 
in the summer of 1931. What will happen to 
the house, the up-to date stage, the orchestra, 
chorus, singers and staff of workmen, nobody 
seems to know. 

Just now the Municipal Opera is the center 
of discussion. For several years the three 
opera houses, notwithstanding their indepen- 
dent administrations, had formed a union 
under General Intendant Tietjen as the chief 
manager of all three houses, with a view 
to economizing as much as possible in the ex- 
change of artists, conductors, chorus, ete. 
Now it seems that this agreement has not 
worked satisfactorily, for the Prussian 
Minister of Instruction has decided that 
General Intendant Tietjen is to limit his 
activity in future to the state operas in 
Berlin, Kassel and Wiesbaden. Consequently 
the Municipal Opera will be left to its own 
resources, and instead of collaboration be- 
tween the several houses there will be com- 
petition in future. The Municipal Opera 
will probably engage a new Intendant as suc- 
cessor of Dr. Kurt Singer, who will con- 
tinue his work until the summer of 1931. 

AvBer REvIvAL 

An interesting revival comes from the 
Municipal Opera House in the form of 
nearly century-old comic opera by Auber. 
This was first produced in Paris in 1836, 
under the title of L’Ambassadrice, but now, 
with a new German text by Max Barthel 
and Alfred Gutturann and an entirely re- 
modelled third act, it has been renamed 
Changing Roles. 

The plot treats an episode from the life 
of the once world-famous opera singer, Hen- 
rietta Sontag, who sang the soprano solo 
in the first performance of Beethoven's ninth 
symphony in Vienna, and who enjoyed un- 
rivalled popularity in Berlin about 1825. She 
left the operatic stage in 1830, after having 
married Count Rossi, the Italian ambassador. 

Auber’s music, of course, does not sound 
very pretentious or audacious to our ears 
after a century, but nevertheless it is very 
enjoyable in its wealth of melodic ideas, 
vivid and characteristic rhythms, sentiment, 
humor, lightness and lastly by sprightliness 
with a sprinkle of that malicious wit, so 
fascinating in Offenbach’s music a few dee- 
ades later. One can clearly see now. that 
Auber was Offenbach’s predecessor and in a 
certain respect also his model. 

The excellent performance was conducted 

by Paul Breisach, who has now returned to 
Berlin after a few years absence as conduc- 
tor of the Mayence opera. Lotte Schéne 
was a fascinating Henriette Freitag, as Son- 
tag is called in the opera. Also the humor- 
ous Kandl was extremely funny as opera- 
director Montebello. Margret Pfahl, Joseph 
3urgwinkel, Paul Feher and Louise Marck- 
Liiders completed the merry ensemble, all 
more or less distinguishing themselves. The 
entire performance was, in accordance with 
the present-day fad, tuned to a grotesque and 
parodistic note. 

New ITALIAN OperA FAILs To 

In the State Opera, Umberto Giordano’s 
Il Re, given with considerable success for 
the first time last season, was brought out 
again with a revised cast after a six-months 
interval. The impression at the second hear- 
ing was not quite as favorable as at the 
premiere. The skillful dramatic treatment, 
good vocal writing and orchestration still 
make their effect, but the purely musical sub- 
stance reveals its rather superficial gloss. 
The performance was conducted by Richard 
Lert, who is too rarely heard on important 
occasions, and consequently too little known 
in spite of his fine musicianship. 

A young soprano, Marguerite Perras, 
made a hit as Roselina, with the ease of her 
coloratura singing, and her animated and 
graceful acting. Leonhard Kern now sings 
the part of the king very creditably, re- 
placing Sc hiitzendorff. without quite emulat- 
ing his predecessor in vocal and mimic dis- 
play. Marcell Wittrich, as Roselina’s lover, 

showed his good tenor voice and his skill as 
an actor. ‘ 

Together with Giordano’s opera a little 
modern Italian opera had its first hearing in 
Germany on this occasion. Giordano’s The 
King must, however, be called a masterpiece 
in comparison with Felice Latuada’s Prezi- 
ose Ridicole. This lyric comedy, as it is 
entitled, has been adapted for music from 
Moliere’s play. The adaptation, however, 


Success 


PLEASE 


Recital—Curtis 


Heard. 


leaves little of Moliere’s wit and sarcasm, 
his power of representing human weaknesses, 
and turns the amusing French satire into a 
coarse buffoonery. 

Latuada’s music does not improve on the 
work of the librettist. The score is skill- 
fully written, but lacks humor, lightness, 
charm and, above all, melodic power. It 
was given a very cool welcome in the entire 
Berlin press. 


Institute Pupils 


ScHONBERG Nove_ty PAINs THE CRITICS 


Otto Klemperer’s second symphony con- 
cert contained, as a novelty, Arnold Schén- 
berg’s Begleitmusik zu einer Lichtspielszene. 
This “accompaniment to a scene of moving 
pictures” is not written in illustration of a 
certain film drama, but- rather expects a 
drama to be written as an accompaniment of 
the music. It seems very doubtful, however, 
whether many or even any movie theaters 
will be very eager to use Schénberg’s music. 
It expresses fear and imminent catastrophe 
in the manner of the later Schénberg. The 
utter absence of anything having even a 
slight resemblance to what is generally called 
melody, the repulsive ugliness of the sound 
in general, and the harmony, the furious and 
fanatical excitement of this so-called music 
made listening to it a doubtful pleasure. 

This first performance of Schénberg’s lat- 
est orchestral composition was preceded by 
his orchestral version of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat major for organ. The great 
virtuosity of orchestration displayed in this 
arrangement cannot hide the fact that the 
labor spent on it is superfluous, for Busoni’s 
admirable arrangement for piano or organ 
produces a much more powerful effect than 
the orchestral version demanding more than 
a hundred players, art being turned here into 
artificiality. The rest of the program was 
devoted to Mahler. 

Cuorat Socrety’s SuccessruL Tour 

The Berlin Singakademie, the oldest insti- 
tution of its kind, founded in 1790, and ever 
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since one of the most active and prominent 
factors of Berlin musical life has just re- 
turned from a tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In Stockholm, G6teborg, Oslo and 
Copenhagen choral concerts were given, 
conducted by Professor Georg Schumann, 
and everywhere in these northern cities the 
reception was enthusiastic and the famous 
choir made a big impression. One of the 
works performed during this tour was Han- 
del’s Israel in Egypt. Now the Singaka- 
demie has given this monumental oratorio in 
Berlin, the chorus and its conductor, Georg 
Schumann being in best form. 
OrGANIST’S REMARKABLE FEAT 

A very remarkable performance was that 
of the organist of the Kaiser Wilhelm mem- 
orial church, Prof. Fritz Heitmann, one of 
the very best German organists. He played 
for the first time in its entirety Bach’s Kla- 
viertibung, third part. This gigantic work, 
completed in 1739, contains no less than 
twenty-one choral preludes, introduced by the 
organ prelude in EF flat and followed by the 
triple fugue in E flat for organ as a ‘coda. 
The twenty-one choral preludes are written 
as a musical translation of Luther’s large 
and smal catechism, symbolizing the Chris- 
tian dogma of the Trinity, the Ten Com- 
mandments, Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, Bap- 
tism, Repentance, and the Eucharist. Every 
one of these seven subjects is musically ren- 
dered by a large and a smaller composition, 
according to the large and small catechism. 

Usually these pieces are played singly. 
But only a performance of the whole work 
reveals Bach’s magnificent idea and shows to 
the listener one of the most grandiose con- 
ceptions in the entire realm of musical art. 

Another interesting revival was heard 
a choral and orchestral concert given by the 
3erlin Broadcasting Company, with a pro- 
gram containing church music by the young 
Mozart, and including some beautiful music 
hardly known at all. A church sonata in 
B flat for string orchestra and organ was 
played as introduction. Then followed the 
Offertory, the graduale, the motet, Ecsultate 
Jubilate, for soprano solo and orchestra, the 
Laudate Dominum from the Vesperae So- 
lennes de Confessore, a work which has been 
asleep for many decades in the numerous 
volumes of the collected Mozart composi- 
tions. The Coronation Mass formed the 
close of the interesting program, which was 
due to the research of Dr. Ludwig Lands- 
hoff, who also conducted the performance 





AND RICHARD STRAUSS 
Jeritza had the privilege of coaching the role of Salome, 


which she sang in America 


for the first time at San Francisco on September 12, 1930, with the composer during the 
past summer, when this photograph was taken. 
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Philippine Landshoff headed the list of solo- 
ists. 
New Work 

Another concert given by the Broadcast 
ing Company was noteworthy for the col- 
laboration of Ernest Ansermet, the 
conductor, and of Stravinsky as composer 
and pianist. Interest was centered in a new 
orchestral composition by Stravinsky, played 
from the manuscript for the first time in 
public. These four studies for Ear iy en- 
titled Danse, Excentrique, Cantique and 
Madrid, are short pieces, written with high 
ingenuity and phenomenal skill. 

[ypically amusing and entertaining as 
they are they do _ not, -however, re 
veal any new traits in Stravinsky's 
art, and dwell rather abundantly in 
those well-tried methods and effects which 
Stravinsky has certainly invented, but which 
he is beginning to wear out by too much 
repetition. The Capriccio for piano and or- 
chestra showed Stravinsky as a correct but 
rather dry pianist, curiously approaching the 
academic manner which he is generally sup- 
posed to have killed by his radically new and 
revolutionary music. What queer contra- 
dictions ! 

Mischa Elman, 


STRAVINSKY PLays 


Swiss 


accompanied by Marcel 
van Gool, gave a concert which showed his 
violinistic art in the brightest light. Espe- 
cially in Vieuxtemps’ A minor concerto El- 
man’s unsurpassed virtuosity shone out most 
convincingly. The American violinist, Al- 
bert Spalding, was also very successful in his 
recital. Of his weighty program I heard 
a finished and elegant performance of 
Mozart’s concerto in E flat, and of Cesar 
Franck’s sonata, with André Benoist at the 
piano. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, who in a few weeks 
will make his second appearance in America, 
recently played in Berlin before an uncom- 
monly distinguished capacity audience. His 
concerts are considered artistic events, and 
his popularity is by no means a mere fad. 
Piatigorsky played an interesting and varied 
program, including cello sonatas by Boc- 
cherini and Brahms, Beethoven variations, 
brilliant smaller pieces by the Russian mas- 
ters, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, Proko- 
fieff and a transcription of a charming Sicili- 
ana and theme with variations from a little 
known Weber violin sonata. 

FeLt1x SALMOND’s BERLIN Desut 

Felix Salmond has so far been entirely un- 
known to the Berlin musical public. In his 
recital, however, one could see ail the cello 
players of higher or lesser rank, and many 
other distinguished artists, who know Sal- 
mond from America or by reputation. He 
was recognized at once as a sterling artist, 
a cellist of high distinction, combining fin- 
ished virtuosity with cultivated taste and ex- 
cellent musicianship. Handel, Beethoven, 
Brahms and a series of smaller modern 
pieces made up the program. 

Curtis Institute Puprts in REcITAL 

Three pupils of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia were heard in a joint recital. 
Tibor de Machula plays the cello with cul- 
tivated taste and considerable technical facil- 
ity. Benjamin Grobam’s baritone voice 
shows good material and remarkable train- 
ing. The accompanist, Earl Fox, is a skill- 
ful pianist. Huco LeicuTenTRITT. 


Foreign News in Brief 


Tenor Dies Durtnc PERFORMANCE 


Hamburc.—Peter Kreuder, tenor of the 
Hamburg Opera House, died a, after 
leaving the stage at the end of his role in 
Rheingold. The audience was unaware of 
the tragedy until the end of the perform- 
ance M. H 

YsaAvE Writes OPERA 

Lonpon.—Eugene Ysaye, the veteran vio- 
linist, has just completed a new opera, the 
story of which is based on his early ex- 
periences as a miner. It is entitled Peter 
the Mountain Worker, and will be produced 
at Liege about Christmas time. 

RicHArD StrAuss Revises SALOME 

Mitan.—Richard Strauss has been em- 
ployed at his home in Bavaria in reorches- 
trating his opera Salome. This new edition 
will be presented for the first time in public 
at the State Opera House, Dresden. A 
SmytH Wkrites A CHORAL 

SYMPHONY 

Lonpon.—A new work of unusual interest 
is a choral symphony entitled The Prison 
the music by Dame Ethel Smyth, to a 
libretto adapted from a poem by H. B. 

3rewster . It will receive its initial parr’ 
ance at Edinburgh on February 19, 1931, and 
will be given in London for the first time 
on February 24 by the Bach Choir, con- 
ducted by Adrian Boult. J. 


DamME ETHEL 


New Work sy AMERICAN COMPOSER 
Paris.—The Lamoureux Orchestra have 
just given the first performance of a new 
work by T. M. Spelman, entitled Litanies, 
written for soprano solo, female chorus and 
orchestra. The author was the organizer of 
the United States military band service at 
the end of the war. He has since been 
studying composition in Germany. H. J 
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ScuuBert Memoria Concert Draws 


INTERESTED A\upIENCE 
This Year’s Choice of Young Artists Heard With Philharmonic Orchestra Under 


FLORA COLLINS, SOPRANO 


Keystone Photo 


RUDOLPH GAN 


Memorial’s annual concert 
Hall on November 
that was both dis- 

The young artists 


The Schubert 
took place at Carnegie 
21 before an audience 
tinguished and interested. 
had eighty men from the Philharmonic Or- 
— under Rudolph Ganz, as a_ back- 

mind, the opening number being the over- 
ture from Weber’s Der Freischuetz. The 
balance of the program was devoted to the 
unfolding of the talents They 
were: Flora Collins, soprano; Sascha 
Gorodnitz} pianist, and Olga Zundel, 

list 

Miss ( 


Ss Ic yst’s 


Ilins was the first to appear. Her 
hoice of numbers was Stehe Still and Der 
Engel of Wagner, orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl. She gave evidence of a voice of 
ample power and quality, which, after an ex- 
cusable nervousness had been conquered, was 
handled with taste In a later group by 


Rudolph Ganz 


SASCHA GORODNITZKI, PIANIST 


Duparc, Brahms and Schubert she increased 
the favorable impression. With further 
study Miss Collins should develop into a 
singer of promise. Charm of manner is an 
added asset. Lillie Sang-Collins was at the 
piano for the second group. 

Olga Zundel gave a creditable account of 
herself in the Haydn concerto for cello and 
orchestra. She drew a broad, mellow tone 
from her instrument, while her technic is 
sound and reliable. Her playing was marked 
by good musicianship. In her case, too, fur- 
ther study should produce results. 

Of the three, Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, 
seemed at present the most finished. It is 
understood that he studied for six years with 
Edwin Hughes, which accounts for his ad- 
mirable technic. He produced a good, even 
tone and commendable rhythm. His reading 
of the concerto in E flat by Liszt was credit- 


OLGA ZUNDEL, CELLIST 


Z, WHO CONDUCTED THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


The pianist should go far in his 


for Mr. Ganz, 


ably done. 
field. 

A word must be added 
whose skilful direction of the orchestra 
added to the success of the soloists. Another 
word of praise is due the members of the 
Schubert Memorial Inc., who, through this 
work, are so beneficial to the young musical 
talent of the present day. 


Next Summer’s Bayreuth Festival 


Announcement has been made that the 
next Wagner Festival at Bayreuth will open 
on July 21 with a performance of Tann- 
hauser, conducted by Arturo Toscanini. The 
festival is to end on August 19. There will 
be five performances of Tannhauser, all un- 
der Toscanini, three of Tristan and Isolde, 
five of Parsifal and two complete Nibelungen 
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ring cycles. The casts will be practically 
identical with those of last summer. The 
Tristan performances will be under Tos- 
canini. Karl Muck is to have charge of 
Parsifal and Elmendorf the Ring. Mme. 
Winifred Wagner, widow of Siegfried Wag- 
ner will be directress, assisted by Dr. Albert 
Knittel and Herr Fries. 


Hans Barth Achieving Brilliant 
Success With the Quarter- 
Tone Piano 


Chicago reports that “Hans Barth was a 
big hit at his appearance with the Musicians’ 
Club of Women, November 3, with largest 
box office sale in many seasons, the audience 
refusing to leave the hall until all the lights 
were turning out.” At his recital for the 
Orchard School of Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 12, he again achieved a signal success. 
November 14 and 15, as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Fritz Reiner, he 
was heard in a Mozart concerto for the 
Harpsichord, Polonaise of Weber-Liszt, and 
his own Concerto for the Quarter-Tone 
Piano accompanied by stringed orchestra; 
this concerto was performed by Mr. Barth 
last season in Philadelphia with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. 

Hans Barth, inventor and pioneer of the 
Quarter-Tone piano, first introduced the new 
instrument to the public at his New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall last season. His 
program illustrated the evolution of the 
pianoforte, the Harpsichord, “The Piano of 
Yesterday,” the modern pianoforte, “The Pi- 
ano of Today,” and the Quarter-Tone Piano, 
“The Piano of Tomorrow.” 

His coming New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall, is scheduled for Sunday, December 13. 


Dr. Carl to Give First Performance 
in New York of Handel’s Joshua 


Handel’s oratorio, Joshua, will be given in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twelfth Street, New York, tomor- 
row evening, November 30, at eight o’clock, 
under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl. 

According to musical records, this will be 
the first performance of this masterpiece in 
New York City. It was given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston in 
1876; also the same year at the Worcester 
Musical Festival. It contains many beautiful 
solo numbers, and massive choral effects. 

Handel wrote “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” for Joshua, and then placed it in the 
score of Judas Maccabaeus. It is, however, 
still retained in the score of Joshua and will 
be sung on this occasion. 

Last November Dr. Carl revived Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt with great success, and in 
January, the Dettingen Te Deum. The 
work tomorrow evening will be sung by 
the Motet Choir, and the quartet. 


Levitzki and Rabinof at White 
Plains 


A musical event of interest is the sched- 
uled concert of Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and 
Benno Rabinof, violinist, at the County Cen- 
ter, White Plains, N. Y., on Wednesday 
evening, December 3. The concert will be 
given under the auspices of the Kadimah 
Journal, a county publication. On Decem- 
ber 2, the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
give its first performance in White Plains, 
and on the 6th the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
will make its initial appearance, under the 
auspices of the Westchester Conservatory of 
Music. Nicolai Mednikoff, director, will be 
the piano soloist. 


Silverman Pupil Busy 
N. Oliver Walters, an artist-pupil of Belle 


Fisch Silverman of Newark, sang on No- 
vember 14 for the Halcyon Chapter, No. 
209, Order of the Eastern Star. Mr. Wal- 
ters is the baritone soloist of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Warren W. Rogers, 
choir director. He is also a member of the 
Cranford Male Chorus, of which John Rath 
is director, and of the Male Chorus of the 
Third Presbyterian Male Chorus, Prof. 
Frank Von Neer, conductor. 

On November 11, Mr. Walters sang The 
Trumpeter, by Dix, as a solo, being heard 
by the largest group of people he has ever 
sung before. 
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Westminster Choir School 


AFFILIATED WITH ITHACA CONSERVATORY 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS now serving as ministers of music in prom 
inent churches from coast to coast—New York City, Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, Enid, Okla., York, Penna., Winston-Salem, No. Car., Toledo, 
Ohio, Rochester, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, Syracuse, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wisc., Montclair, N. J. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


STUDENT-CONDUCTORS now serving sixty (60) churches in thirty-eight (38) cities and com- 
munities in Central New York and Northern Pennsylvania. 
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More Praise for Viviani 

The Los 
lowing about 
ance in Lucia 


soprano opera, 


Angeles Examiner said the fol- 
Gaetano Viviani’s perform- 
“When a baritone steals a 
the news is worth recording, 


GAETANO VIVIANI 


especially when the theft is not accomplished 
through weakness in other members of the 
cast, but through sheer dominating merit in 
the baritone. 

“Wherefore be it noted that Gaetano Vivi- 
ani was the hero of last night’s performance 
of Lucia, the final offering of the fall season 
at the Shrine Auditorium. The young singer 
had his first opportunity to pour out the 
fullness of color of his voice, which is an or 
gan of memorable beauty. It is a voice of 
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the type that justifies, and even requires, 
the presentation of the older Italian works.” 

When he sang the baritone role in The 
Girl of the Golden West in San Francisco, 
Redfern Mason said: “Gaetano Viviani, the 
elder Germont of the other night, was Rance 
and gave what was probably _ best im- 
personation of the evening. He has the gift 
of reserve as well as power of expression ; 
his voice is an eloquent instrument. 


Ross David Studio Notes 

Ross David, teacher of singing, and Mrs. 
David, who is well known as a pianist and 
composer, have returned to New York to 
take up their winter activities. Mr. and 
Mrs. David passed the summer at Water- 
ford, Conn., where they taught a very inter- 
esting class. Many of their summer pupils 
are continuing their studies at the David 
Studios through the winter. The Inkowa 
Glee Club, of which Mr. David is director, 
has resumed rehearsals, and their annual 
concert in May will include a number of 
songs by women composers. 

Many pupils of the David Studios are now 
filling church and teaching positions. Rena 
Lazelle is head of the vocal department in 
the San Francisco Conservatory ; Thamzine 
Cox Drake is soloist at the Pine Street 
Church, Harrisburg, i and is also a suc- 
cessful teacher; Mary Browne is in charge 
of the voice departmcat at Foxwood School, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Allan Hancock is a vocal 
teacher at Bangor, Me., and is conductor of 
several choral societies; Helen Calvert is a 
soloist at the Christiz an Science Church, New 
London, Conn.; Jessie Guthrie has a_posi- 
tion as church soloist in Norwich, Conn.; 
and Mrs. Bertha Smith, at Naugatuck; and 
Marjorie Nuhn is a promising concert artist, 
as well as soprano soloist at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Waterbury, Conn. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Studio 
Activities 
Foster Miller, bass-baritone, artist pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, has been engaged by 
the Flatbush Oratorio Society to sing the 
baritone roles in Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
and The Crusaders (Gade), to be given De- 
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cember 16. Mr. Miller is soloist of the 
Flatbush Congregational Church as well as 
of the B’nai Jeseurun Synagogue, New- 
ark, N. 

On November 6 Miss Gescheidt intro- 
duced Agnes Clune Quinlan of Philadel- 
phia in a lecture entitled Opera of Yester- 
day and Today. At the conclusion Miss 
Gescheidt presented two of her pupils, Earl 
Weatherford, tenor, and Foster Miller, bass- 
baritone, in a group of duets. 

Miss Gescheidt’s latest publication, 
Singing a Joy, is now on the market. 


Make 


Bohemians to Meet December 1 

The third regular meeting of the Bo- 
hemians will be held at the Harvard Club 
on the evening of December 1. After the 
business meeting a program of music will 
be given by Josef Adler, Emanuel Bay and 
Abraham W. Binder, pianists; Evsei Belous- 
soff, cellist; Naoum Blinder, violinist, and 
3oris Saslavsky, baritone. 


Ralph Leopold Well Received 

Ralph Leopold gave a recital at Central 
College, Pella, lowa, on November 13, which 
was most enthusiastically received. The 
program included Mr. Leopold’s transcrip- 
tion of Richard Strauss’ waltzes from Der 
Rosenkavalier, which he is playing for the 
first time this season. 


Thomas Richmond's 
December 3 


In Steinway Hall, on December 3, Thomas 
Richmond, baritone and artist pupil of Wil- 
son Lamb, will give a recital, offering a pro 
gram that promises to be interesting and 
of enough variety to make the test severe. 
Grace Eleanore Allison will be at the piano. 


Recital, 


John Hancock Glee Club to Give 
Branscombe Work 


well known composer, 
Hancock Glee Club 


Gena Branscombe, 
will conduct the John 
at Lawrence, Mass., on December 5, when 
that organization performs Miss_ Brans- 
combe’s choral work, Phantom Caravan. 
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ALBERTO JONAS. 
photograph of the eminent piano 
teacher and author of the great 
School of Piano Playing and Vir- 
taken by his artist-pupil, Eugene 
during Jonas’ summer stay in Cali- 
fornia. 


A new 
virtuoso, 
Master 
tuosity, 
Buxton, 





George Lowe is the regular conductor of the 
John Hancock Glee Club. 


Emma Roberts Sings at Funeral 
Services 

Emma Roberts sang at the recent funeral 

services of Mrs. Helen James of Williams- 

burg, Mass., last surviving sister of the late 
Marshall Field of Chicago. 
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more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 
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beautifully printed on the best paper! 


dealer. 
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OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
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; of Wide Experience 
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and Coach 
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THE ROBOTS LULLABY 


oT ND what’s become of the ‘Songs My Mother 

Taught Me’?” murmurs the infant, stirring 
from a nightmare. “T don’t like this new nurse at all, 
and I want my really, truly mother back again.” 


Shall the soothing, refreshing inspiration of Living 





Music be superseded in our Theatres by the shoddy sub- 
stitute of mechanical reproductions? MC 11-29 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Music Lovers by the millions are saying “No!” to this sla Gl cehas eae cane te tee Sheeee Setane 
° ee nn ° League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
preposterous imposition. The Music Defense League Living Music from the Theatre. 


has grown amazingly during the past few weeks. 


Now it’s your turn to join your neighbors in rescuing 
the sacred Art of Music from machine-made debasement 











by signing this coupon TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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JOINT APPEARANCES BOOKED 
TO DATE—OTHERS PENDING 


MAIER 


PATTISON 


Farewell Tour 


Random Criticisms During 


Two Weeks 


First 


“A remarkable demonstration 





of the beauty of fine ensemble. 
Great regret that such perfec- 
tion of art must pass from the 
music life of New York.” 
New York Sun, Nov. 10. 


“That matchless team.”—N. Y. 


Evening Telegram, Nov. 10. 


ensemble, as 
New 
Nov. 


“Their 
astonishing as 
York 
10. 


perfect 
ever.” 


Evening Journal, 


Roch- 


ester Times-Union, Oct. 29. 


“Amazing perfection.” 


“Perfect musical craftsman- 
ship inimitable captivat- 


ing. ’—Buffalo 
press, Oct. 31. 


Courier Ex- 


“The whole program was per- 
romantic 
Post 


meated by a subtle, 





atmosphere.” —St. Louis 


Dispatch, Oct. 2. 


said nothing about 


“We have 
their perfection of ensemble; 
it must be because it is so 
nearly Richmond 


News Leader, Nov. 5. 


perfect [a 


Management 
ARTISTS SERVICE 
of the 


NBC 


NaTionaL BroapcastinG COMPANY, INC. 


711 Fifth New York 


Avenue 


George Engles Managing Director 


(Steinway Pianos) 
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EMMA REDELL’S CAREER 
ONE OF STEADY PROGRESS 


Will Make Her Debut With Chicago Civic Opera Company 


The engagement of Emma Redell by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company ought to be 
a great source of pride to this American 
singer, who has mounted the ladder to suc- 
cess step by step. Not like some other 
American singers who have jumped into 
the lime-light overnight, she preferred to 
follow the example of the average German. 
She began her operatic career in a little 
opera house in one of the small towns of 


Photo © G. Maillard-Kesslere 
EMMA REDELL, 
American soprano, who will make her debut 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company this 
season. 


Germany, where she had gone for experi- 
ence. She made the most of every oppor- 
tunity. 

Miss Redell comes from a musical fam- 
ily, but was the only one to choose music 
for a profession. Born in Baltimore, she 
lived much of her early life in Washington, 
where she had her first singing lessons. 
While studying, the plucky American 
worked in an office to support herself and 
pay for her musical education. She sang in 
church on Sunday and was soloist at the 
New Thought Church there. Being ambi- 
tious and always with an eye on the next 
step ahead, now and then Emma Redell made 
flying trips to New York to look around. 
She finally decided to move there and be- 
gan studying with Anna Bell Holt—a re- 
markable teacher in her estimation and to 
whom she owes much. 

Soon a chance came for her to go to Vi- 
enna, where she remained for three years. 
During that time she continued studying and 
engaged in concert work. Her voice was 
highly praised by the critics. Then several 
persons urged her to work towards opera. 
Her voice warranted it! So the third year 
that she was in Vienna, Miss Redell learned 
several roles. What she desired then was a 
chance to sing them. Someone advised her 
to write to some of the opera houses near 
Berlin, where she then took up her resi- 
dence. This she did. Among these was 
the opera at Altenburg, Saxony. She was 
shortly surprised to receive a reply saying 
that if she paid her own expenses to Alten- 
burg, an audition would be granted her. The 
expenses were not much—and she got the job. 

With no experience whatsoever, Miss 
Redell was requested to make her debut in 
Tosca, in German. It never occurred to her 
that perhaps she could not do the role. She 
had asked an ee advice about it 
and he had said: “Grab the chance. There 
are plenty of American and English girls 
waiting for the same opportunity!” And 
so Emma Redell sang Tosca and did very 
well. The courage of youth! 

Then the company revived La Forza del 
Destino for her, the first time it had been 
included in the repertory in thirty years. 
Various other roles were sung. Then came 
an offer from the opera at Barmen-Elberfeld. 
Through the ill fortune of several of the 
principal singers, the younger artist got sev- 
eral good chances almost immediately to 
show her ability. When one artist broke 
her leg, the management called upon Miss 
Redell to sing Ariadane, and on another oc- 
casion of illness, she jumped in and did 
Elizabeth. She was also obliged to learn 
three new roles inside of three weeks—and, 
according to Miss Redell, one’s downfall was 
another’s step forward! Among the operas 
she sang successfully here were La Forza del 
Destino, Venus in Tannhauser, The Flying 
Dutchman, Jenufa, Tiefland, Juliette in 
Tales of Hoffman, Aida, Masked Ball, The 
Jewess and Turandot and others. 

During her engagement in Barmen, the 
son of Humperdinck, the composer, was act- 
ing as stage manager and was exceedingly 
kind and helpful to the young singer. She 


was hailed by critics as the ideal Wagnerian 
singer on account of her perfect diction, 

A concert tour of Germany followed, after 
which she was engaged to sing in South 
Africa. The country was eager for talent, 
and everywhere the young singer was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. In Johannesburg 
alone she sang seven times, and was also 
soloist with the Cape Town Symphony. 
Four and a half months spent in South 
Africa enabled Miss Redell to earn enough 
money to go to Milan for eight months for 
further work. 

Then she returned to America where she 
had not been for seven years. The success 
of her Carnegie Hall recital is well known. 
Aiter that, concerts claimed her attention— 
yet she longed for opera. Her chance is now 
at hand. She will be heard in both the 
German and Italian repertory with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera this season, her debut 
probably being some time in December ! 

V. 


Duval Artist Scores 


in Paris 
Anna Maria Guglielmetti 
With Colonne Orchestra 


Anna Maria Guglielmetti was the soloist 
at the third concert of the season directed 
by Pierné. The orchestra played the Cesar 
Franck Symphony in D minor, Till Eulen- 
spiegel by Richard Strauss, and a symphonic 
poem entitled, Captive Israel, by Marcel 
Laisne. Miss Guglielmetti sang a Mozart 
group for her first number, and old Italian 
airs by Pergolese, Veracini and Durante for 
her second group. She is not new to Paris 
music lovers who remember her performance 
of Il Barbiere di Sivigla at the Champs 
Elysees Theater a couple of seasons ago. 

In her program the young coloratura 
showed herself a master of pure Bel Canto. 
She scored a triumph with her audience, 
and all including her teacher, J. H. Duval, 
who was present, seemingly enjoyed every- 
thing as much as the young — herself. 

io 


Sings 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 
Forge-Berimen musicales over 


The La 
Station WEAF have been resumed. The 
series was opened by Kathryn Newman, 
soprano; Edna North, pianist; and Charles 
King, accompanist. Ernesto 3ertimen 
played La Forge’s Romance, which will be 
the signature all season. These programs 
are broadcast on Thursday afternoons at 
3:30 o'clock. 

Five young pianists, all pupils of Mr. 
Bertimen, appeared recently in the first class 
recital of the season at the La Forge-Bert 
men studios. They were: Helen Wakefield, 
Lottie Roessler, Edna North, Phoebe Hall 
and Harold Dart. Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, pupil of Frank La Forge, gave a 
concert on November 15, at Washington 
Missionary College, Washington, D. C., with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano. Rosa Halama, 
also a La Forge pupil, was heard in recital 
at Columbia University in October, and 
Robert Simmons, tenor, at Boston, Mass., 
on November 12, with Mr. La Forge as 
accompanist. 

Marie Lawrence, soprano, made her oper- 
atic debut, as Violetta in La Traviata, at 
Stamford, Conn., on November 14. Miss 
Lawrence was eminently successful, as was 
Milford Jackson also a La Forge pupil, who 
sang the role of Giorgio Germont. This was 
not Mr. Jackson’s debut, however, as he has 
sung this role in Italy. 

Future engagements for pupils of Mr. La 
Forge include Kathryn Newman's appear- 
ances with Gigli in Boston and Washington 
in January; also in January, Miss Newman 
and Mr. van Hoesen will be featured at 
one of the Biltmore Morning Musicales. 


Yvonne Gall Sails for Europe 


Yvonne Gall, French soprano, well known 
to American audiences through her four sea- 
sons as one of the leading sopranos, of the 
Ravinia Opera, has concluded her first Ameri- 
can concert tour. Mlle. Gall sailed for France 
on the Mauretania, and will arrive in time 
for an ae ratic rehearsal in Paris, December 
2. Mlle. Gall is a leading soprano at both the 
Paris Grand Opera and the Opera Comique, 
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HANNA BROCKS, 
photographed while out for a week-end hike. 





and, in addition to her regular repertoire, 
has been chosen to sing Desdemona in the 
revival of Otello this season. Last year she 
assumed the leading feminine role in two 
Paris revivals—Valentine in Les Huguenots 
and Ariane in Ariane et Barbe-Bleue. Be- 
sides her operatic activities, this artist is also 
popular in Europe in recital and oratorio. 

lle. Gall’s American concert tour in- 
cluded appearances in New York, Toronto, 
Chicago and a joint program with the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet in Cincinnati. Upon 
her return to this country in the early spring 
she will resume both her operatic and concert 
work. 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
Play to Crowded House 

The first two-piano recital to be given in 
New York this season was played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Hughes in Town Hall on 
November 8 before an enthusiastic audience 
that completely filled the house. Three en- 
cores were demanded after the conclusion of 
the sag <r program. 

New York Times spoke of the pro- 
Foy as “charming, youthfully fresh and 
sparklingly clever,” while the Herald- 
Tribune, under the caption, “Unusual Pro- 
gram Applauded by Large Audience,” men- 
tioned the “skill, fluency and coherence” 
of the performance. The New York World 
called the recital “a case of perfect unity and 
precision,” and the Staatszeitung commented: 
“The well-known artist couple, Edwin and 
Jewel Bethany Hughes, gave an interesting 
and unusual program,” mentioning the “beau- 
tiful nuances of touch, strong sense of rhythm, 
finely felt dynamics and virtuoso technic” of 
the two pianists. The New York Sun called 
the program “novel and interesting,” and 
continued: “Mr. and Mrs. Hughes played in 
an easy, graceful and fluent manner and won 
the plaudits of a large audience. There was 
unusual applause after the French numbers, 
which were given in brilliant manner.” The 
Evening Post called the concert “another of 
the Hughes’ interesting and musicianly two- 
piano recitals,” and the American said: 

‘Town Hall housed a numerous and applau- 

sive assembly for the two-piano recital of 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, that 
accomplished pair being heard in music by 
Bach, Reinecke, Chopin, Infante and Saint- 
Saéns. The performers showed ripened 
musical purpose and affinitive artistry in tone, 
rhythm and phrasing. Plaudits in plenty 
rewarded the gifted players.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes will be heard at 
the Hotel Ambassador, under the auspices of 
the New York Matinee Musical, on the after- 
noon of December 7. They are to appear 
three days earlier in recital in Albany, N. Y., 
at the Institute of History and Art. 


Rita Orville Returns From 
Successful Tour 
Rita Orville, soprano, has just returned 
from her Western tour, having sung in 
Tiffin and Bluffton, Ohio; Chicago, and 
Monmouth, Ill, and Dubuque, Ia. This 
talented artist upheld the fine impression 
which she has made for herself as a singer 
of high standing. Later in the season, Miss 
Orville is booked for another extended tour 
which will take her further West. 








ALFRED O’SHEA 


TENOR 


“Mr. O'Shea is an artist, skilled in making the most of a beautiful voice.”"—New York World. 
Address: Care of MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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HELEN JEPSON 


Soprano 





























Petersen Photo 


Helen Jepson, American soprano, made her first appearance in a leading 
role with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, affiliated with The 
Curtis Institute of Music, in a performance of “Pagliacci” on Thursday, 
October 30, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Miss Jepson, a 
student of Horatio Connell, is a graduate of The Curtis Institute of 
Music. In addition to her vocal gifts and acting ability her personal 
charm has already made her a favorite with concert and opera audiences. 














“The performance of ‘Pagliacci’ marked the 
debut of Helen Jepson, a graduate of the 
Curtis Institute. She was a charming Nedda, 
and sang the role with sincerity and emo- 
tional sympathy.” Philadelphia Record 


“Miss Jepson’s Nedda was unusually fine, 
and she showed decided dramatic talent in a 
role which calls for a largely assorted range 


of emotions.” 
S. L. Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


‘A well merited success was scored by Helen 
Jepson, who made an attractive and appeal- 
ing Nedda, with a voice of pure soprano 
quality. Her manner was easy and her act- 
ing good.” Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Miss Jepson in the role of Nedda sang with 
great feeling, and personally was in pleasing 


contrast to many who have sung the part.” 
Camden, N. J., Courier 


Concert Management 
RIiGHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43 Street, New York 
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(20) GOLDMARK 
AND HIS 
GRANDSON, 
KARL HEGEN- 
BARTH 
Goldmark was pas- 
sionately fond of 
the children of his 
only daughter, a 
boy and a girl. But 
the relations be- 
tween grandfather 
and grandchildren 
were occasionally 
clouded by the fact 
that the master 
deemed it necessary 
to give the children 
music lessons at a 
very early age. As 
he was a better mu- 
sician than teacher, 
and as the children 
preferred games to 
music practice, 
tearful scenes were 
often enacted at the 
lessons. But grand- 
father Goldmark 
always found means 
of stemming the 
tearful flood. 


(21) GOLDMARK’S HOUSE IN GMUNDEN 
(Hegenbarth Collection) 
From early Spring till well into the Fall, Goldmark dwelt in the Gmunden house 
for several decades. It was situated outside the town proper, in a quiet and secluded 
district, and was admirably adapted for the composer’s work. 


(22) AMALIE FRIEDRICH-MATERNA 


The famous Wagner singer, Materna, was also a dis- 
tinguished interpreter of Goldmark’s heroines. She sang 
the title role in the Queen of Sheba with great success 
and sang Viviane in Goldmark’s second opera, Merlin. 
This work, which deals with the King Arthur legend, 
received a successful premiere at the Vienna opera in 
1886—thanks in large part to her great dramatic and lyric 
gifts. The success of Merlin was eclipsed by The 
Cricket on the Hearth, first performed in 1896. 


(23) GOLDMARK 
(Oil Painting by H. Stalzer, 1910. Property of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, Vienna) 
In 1886 Goldmark was made an honorary member of the 
Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna. This dis- 
tinguished society had always been interested in promul- 
gating his works and produced many of them in lavish 
style. They now possess this excellent portrait of the 
master, which was painted by the well known artist, H. 
Stalzer, on the occasion of the celebration of Goldmark's 
eightieth birthday. 





et 


(24) GOLDMARK AT HIS WINDOW IN GMUNDEN 


Collection of the Society of the Friends of Music, 
Vienna) 


(Photo. by Eugen v. Miller, Jr. 
(25) GOLDMARK AT SIXTY 


This snapshot shows the master just after opening his window early in the morning 


to inhale deeply of the mountain air. The picture was originally in the possession 
of the son of the prominent Vienna merchant, Miller von Aichholtz, to whom the 
world is indebted for a number of interesting pictures of Brahms and his coterie. 





Here the master is pictured in his study in Vienna. He was about sixty years old 
at the time and inscribed this picture to his nephew, Rubin Goldmark, when the latter 
was on a visit to the composer. 








(Conyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 
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(26) KARL AND RUBIN GOLDMARK 


This snapshot was taken when Rubin Goldmark was visiting his famous uncle at 
Gmunden in 1912. 


27) GOLDMARK’S ONLY 
GRANDCHILDREN 
The composer's only grand- 
children, Karl and Franzi 
Hegenbarth, are here pic- 
tured in the Salzkammergut, 
Austria. Franzi, Goldmark’s 
particular favorite, pub!‘ished 
interesting memoirs of the 
master, in which she de- 
scribes his character, his 
personality and his deep 
family devotion. Her brother, 
Karl was killed in the world 
war. The two young people 
are attired in the picturesque 
habiliments of the Austrian 
mountains, which the vener- 
able composer also loved to 
wear. 


(28) RUBIN GOLDMARK 
The American representative of the musical Goldmark family is Rubin Goldmark, 
nephew of Karl. Born in New York in 1872, Rubin studied music in Vienna, piano 
with Anton Door and composition with R. and J. N. Fuchs. From 1891-3 he studied 
at the National Conservatory in New York, being a piano pupil of Joseffy and a 
composition student of Dvorak. At the same time he taught piano and harmony at 
the same school. Mr. Go!dmark is one of America’s representative composers and 
is at present teaching at the Juilliard School of Music in New York City. 


(299) GOLDMARK’S 
HANDWRITING 


Goldmark was an excellent 
writer. He usually collabor- 
ated in the writing of the 
texts to his operas and pub- 
lished essays on various sub- 
jects. His autobiography 
contains most interesting de- 
scriptions of Viennese life in 
the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. His post- 
humous works are prefaced 
by the motto on right, which 
translated into English, 
reads: “As I could not lead, 
I would not join the proces- 
sion; so I went alone.” 


(30) GOLDMARK 


(Photograph autographed to Joseph 
Szigeti) 
This excellent photograph of the 
master was presented by him to 
Joseph Szigeti, eminent Hungarian 
violinist, when the latter played the 
Goldmark violin concerto at the 
Budapest Opera House on the oc- 
casion of the composer’s eightieth 
birthday celebration. The inscrip- 
tion on the picture reads: “From 
Karl Goldmark to the magnificent 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti, Budapest, 
3/23/1910.” 


(31) WHERE GOLDMARK DIED 
(No. 5 Josef Galgasse, Vienna) 
The composer reached the age of 
eighty-five in full mental and physica! 
vigor. He died on January 2, 1915, 
highly esteemed as an artist and loved 
by all who knew him personally. 


(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) CONCLUSION (PART I APPEARED NOV. 15, PART ll, NOV. 22) 





Sadko — 


Orchestra, Soloists, and Gypsy S 
Broadcast Every 


York’s music center 
57th Street, to be 


New 


and 


1eart of 
\venue 


In the 
Sixth 


1 Stein portrait 


TAMARA 


exact—is a Russian restaurant, Sadko, which 
is fast becoming a rendezvous for musicians 


At the noon hour teachers from Carnegie 


MUSICAL 


A Rendezvous for Musicians 


Singers Furnish Entertainment—Program 
Monday Evening Over WOR 


Steinway Hall, and other halls in the 
vicinity are to be seen there enjoying the 
music of the orchestra and discussing the 
pros and cons of the tonal situation. 

A Russian atmosphere pervades Sadko, 
and there is a touch of it even before one 
enters, a chivalrous native in costume being 
stationed at the door to welcome the guests 
in true Russian fashion. Not only do the 
waiters and waitresses carry out this touch 
of Russia as far as dress is concerned, but 
all of the interior decorations are equally 
colorful and of Russian design. There is a 
quietness in the atmosphere which is most 
restful, especially in the part of the restau- 
rant where candles are used for illumination. 

However, Sadko does not attract musicians 
at the noon hour only. They are to be seen 
heading there after concerts, and the thea- 
ter, for dancing or for jus st a convivial hour 
or two. Several “shows” are given each day, 
at which time one is transported to another 
world temporarily, and there is plenty of 
variety to the entertainment. A _ gypsy 
chorus sings with that abandon so famil- 
iarly associated with this class of sing- 
ers, and there are solos by men and women 
who appear in costume. Tamara, the fasci 
nating Russian pictured on this page, pre 
sents her songs and plays the guitar in her 
own inimitable manner. Then there are 
Russian dancers who skillfully do the typical 
native dances. Last, but not least, judging 
by the enthusiasm which always greets his 
offering, is the man who does the dagger 
dance with such precision and grace. These 
programs are broadcast over WOR every 
Monday evening from 9.15 to 9:45. 


Hall, 





Sukoenig Plays in Allentown 
Three days after his return from a very 
successful European concert tour, Sidney 
Sukoenig, young American pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Allentown, Pa., regarding which the 
Allentown Morning Call reports as follows 
‘To say that his local audience last night 
captivated by his playing is a mild 
assertion; they added verbal bravos to their 
applause and required the artist to play sev- 
eral encores at the conclusion of a program 
so lengthy and exacting as might make a 
veteran virtuoso hesitant about recalls. 
“But this tireless young’ pianist offered with 
ease several encores and played them with 
the same astonishing technical dexterity as he 
displayed throughout the strenuous numbers 
of the recital proper. His youth, coupled 
with a striking stage presence, contributes 
additional interest to his performance and his 
vivid flawless interpretations. 
The New York press acclaimed Sukoenig 
‘born virtuoso” after his Carnegie Hall 
November 2. While abroad Mr. 
Sukoenig gave recitals in Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, Hamburg, Leipsic, Budapest and 
London, and also appeared with the Berlin 
Society, being everywhere en- 
received 


Makes N. B. 
studio party which the National 
Company gave on Monday of 
last week for the visiting delegates of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
final speaker of the evening was Leonard 
Liebling, editor in chief of the Musica 
Courrer, who made a humorous address 
which he called “Fall Styles in Music.” 

“Pop” Concert in Arizona 
a m Phoenix, Ariz., 
An Evening of Opera,” 
Music League quartet 


was 


asa 


debut on 


Symphony 
thusi 


Liebling 
At the 


Broad asting 


astically 


C. Speech 


Civic 

lelegraphic reports 
are to the effect that * 
offered by a National 


Louise Bern- 
Martino- 


Marie Tiffany, 
Aita, and Giuseppe 
Rossi, scored tremendous there on 
November 10, before an audience of 2600. 
This was part of the second series of Civic 
“Pop” Concerts so ably organized last sea- 
son by Myrta Kathryn Young of Phoenix, 
which have made musical history in that city 
and which have been heartily endorsed by the 
city authorities. 


Eddie Miller a Paramount Film 
Star 


Eddie Miller, well known singer and 
teacher of voice, diction and theatrical de- 
portment, is being starred in a new picture 
produced by the Paramount Studios in 
Astoria. The picture is a “Short,” but en 
tails the use of over a hundred extras, and 
is considered one of the most important 
ventures undertaken by the Paramount Pic 
ture Corporation in the past few years. Re 
ports are to the effect that “The New Re- 
ligion” is one of the finest things ever 
turned out at the Paramount studios. Ac 
cording to Mr. Miller the title of the picture 
is merely a tentative one, which may be 
changed before the picture is released. 

Mr. Miller has also been broadcasting over 
WOR on the Evening Journal Hour, which 
is a weekly item under the direction of Jack 
Lait. Many communications have been re- 
ceived by him praising his voice and model 
diction 

In addition to these activities Mr. Miller is 
busy in his Steinway Hall studio preparing 
young singers for the stage. 


ce Mpc ysed ( of 
hardt, Enzo 
success 


Alpha Iota Honors 
C ornetist 


Katherine Rankin Williams, cornet soloist 
and leader of the ensemble known as the 
Gloria Trumpeters, was recently initiated as 


Sigma 
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CLARA JACOBO, 


Vetropolitan dramatic soprano, 
lobby of the Crillon Hotel in Santiago, 


photographed with some 
Chile, 


newspaper representatives in the 


where Mme. Jacobo has been singing with 


marked success. 





an honorary member of Epsilon Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, in Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. 
Villiams is an internationally known artist, 
acclaimed by critics as the “foremost woman 
cornetist of America,” She is also an adept 
performer on many other instruments. Other 
honorary members of this chapter of the fra- 
ternity are Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Lucy Marsh, contralto; 
Alice Bivens, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, and 
Carmela Ippolito, violinist. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
\ remarkable Christmas Carol has just 
been issued from the press of J. Fischer & 
Bro., the work of Carlo Rossini, who has 
set words by the Rev. C. A. Sanderbeck. It 
is called, in English, Emmanuel, and in Latin, 
In Terra Pax; it is published in four forms 
unison, two-parts (men or women), and 
four parts, men or women)—and is entirely 
within the reach of volunteer church choirs 
of every size and grade of efficiency. 

The design of this interesting work is re- 
miniscent of the medieval concept, the sort of 
tune used being that which was familiar in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
possibly earlier, though we have no reliable 
records to prove it. Especially notable is 
the composer’s use of ancient forms, with 
their curious repetitions of bits of the melody 
in unexpected places. The result is that the 
music sounds quaint to modern ears and has 
the character of a traditional folk-song. 

The various verses are not given with 
mere repetition. Each verse has been separ- 
ately arranged, with appropriate changes of 
key, and the impression of the whole is of an 
extended concerted piece, The writing is not 
contrapuntal, but carries occasional impli- 
cation of nee. 


William Hein Sings With Little 
Theater Opera 


William Hain, tenor, 
role on the opening night of the Little Thea- 
ter Opera Company’s presentation of Mil- 
locker’s The Beggar Student, at the Heck- 
scher Theater, New York, on November 16. 
This performance opened the fourth season 
of the Little Theater Opera Company in New 


assumed the title 


York. The Beggar Student was presented 
throughout the week, Robert Betts alter- 
nating with Mr. Hain in the title role. Mr. 
Hain received very favorable press notices 
for his work on the opening night, and was 
warmly applauded by the audience. The 
rest of the cast was the same as in the 
Brooklyn production of the opera the pre- 
vious week. 


Hollywood Bowl Composition 
Prize 

Glenn M. Tindall, business manager of 
the Hollywood Bowl Association, has an- 
nounced the third annual prize composition 
contest offering one thousand dollars to the 
winning composition. 

Rules have been slightly changed this 
year in that composers may submit any type 
of symphonic composition, regardless of 
form or performance. The winning com- 
position will be played as a featured num- 
ber of the regular concert season. In the 
past the composition was limited to a 
definite form. The committee feels that by 
removing the limits a better type of com- 
poser will be attracted and that something 
will be procured worthy of performance in 
the Hollywood Bowl. The contest is open 
to any composer in the world, regardless of 
nationality. All compositions should be 
sent to the Hollywood Bowl Association, 
a Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 

California, before February 1, 1931. 


Madrigal Becletp Members’ 


Musicale 

The first of a series of members’ musicales 
of the Madrigal Society, Marguerite Potter, 
president, was held in Steinway Hall, New 
York, November 19, an audience which filled 
the salon listening to five solo-groups of 
songs and piano pieces. Mildred Schiesser 
and Laura Mollenauer (the latter gave a 
recital in Town Hall), sopranos: Anna 
Murray-Hahn, alto (National Music League 
artist); Carl Mutschler, baritone, and 
Marion Engle, pianist (a Lhevinne pupil), 
gave much pleasure to the large audience, 
and Jirina Braunova (Fontainebleau  stu- 
dent) played excellent accompaniments. 
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Cincinnati Symphony 


MUSICAL 


Orchestra in Fine Fettle 


Kipnis, Hutcheson, Iturbi Thrill Local Audiences—Chamber Music 
Society Presents First Quartet Concert of Season 


CiN¢1nnati, On10.—Entrance of the Gods 
from Dds Rheingold. Wolfram’s address 
from Tannhauser,—Kitig Mark’s Mono- 
logue from Tristan and Isolde, with Wotan’s 
Farewell were magnificently présetited by 
Alexander Kipnis at the second concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Kipnis 
impressed indelibly on the hearts of those 
who heard him, the grandeur and dramatic 
conception of Wagner and was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm. The program in- 
cluded in addition Weber’s Der Freishutz, 
and the major Symphony of Haydn. 
Fritz Reitier’s reading o Haydn was dis- 
tinguished for its purity and fidelity to the 
intention of the cotfiposer. Particularly 
noteworthy was the wide range of color 
achieved by the cottductor and his men. 

Hutcheson’s performatice of the Schumann 
concerto, the overture to Hindemith’s new 
opera Neues vom Tage and Thus. Spake 
Zarathustra of Strauss, enhanced the third 
orchestral program. Schumann, melodiously 
so rich, so delightfully imaginative, Hinde- 
mith a succession of dancing rhythms, of 
original sound progressions, of fine orches- 
tral texture, and Strauss, broad and singing 
with tone, so vibrant with life, afforded to 
the large audience of music lovers a pro- 
gram of great beauty. 

The young people’s concerts are to be al- 
ternately conducted by Schelling and Bak- 
aleinikoff, assistant conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. 

MATINEE MusiIcAL PresENtTS ITURBI 

1,500 persons crowded into the ballroom 
of the Gibson Hotel, to receive Iturbi, who 

peared for the first time here and ap- 
aed persistently his beautiful interpre- 
tation of Mozart - Brahms, 
Brahms, Lizst, Albeniz, Infante. 


Paganini- 
Particu- 


larly impressive was his performance of the 
Paganini Variations and highly interesting 
El Vito (Theme atid Variations), dedicated 
to the artist by Infante, and performed for 
the first time. 
CINCINNATI STRING QUARTET SCORES 
SuccEss 

The Cincinnati String Quartet, Raoul 
Berger, first violin, Michael Stolarlewsky, 
second violin, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, viola 
and Desire Danzowski, cellist, was presented 
in the opening concert of the season for the 
Cincinnati Chamber Music Society at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
The quartet presented the Beethoven, op. 18, 
A major quartet, Dvorak American quartet 
and works of Glazounoff and Frank Bridge. 

Although it is only entering upon its sec- 
ond season this quartet has attained extra- 
otdinary tonal balance and technical finesse. 
Spirited and yet imaginative, transparent and 
rangitig in color nuances, noble in concep- 
tion, the performance was decidedly note- 
worthy. 

LocaL CLus PRESENTS PROGRAM 

The Clifton Music Club presented for the 
first annual program Ante Lucem, a modern 
version of the legend Everyman, beautifully 
conceived and arranged by Ilse Huebner, 
who not only treated the music lovely and 
pure in style, but also the text, admirably 
read, to the accompaniment of piano, two 
violins and cello (by John Froome). 

For the first program of the Mount Au- 
burn Music Club—Karin Dage played the 
C minor variations of Beethoven, two 
3rahms intermezzos, Prelude in E Flat by 
Rachmaninoff, Barcarole by Chopin, Soirées 
En Grande by Prokofieff, Jeux D’Eux by 
Debussy and the Eleventh Liszt Rhapsody. 

H. B. B. 





George Farrell Wins Scholarship 
With Mme. Garrigue 


The first recipient of the Graham Mc- 
Namee Scholarship for vocal study, insti- 
tuted by the well known announcer- -baritone 
as a tribute to his former teacher, Mme. Es- 


GEORGE FARRELL 


peranza Garrigue, is George Farrell. Mr. 
Farrell, who is only nineteen years old, is a 
page boy in the National Producing Com- 
pany Building, New York. The scholarship 
has been in effect since October 1. 


Smeterlin to Return Next Season 


The response to the premiere visit to 
America of Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, has 
been so remarkably enthusiastic that he 
plans to return here for a second and longer 
tour next season. 

Smeterlin opened a six weeks’ tour in New 
York at Carnegie Hall, October 29, with a 

performance which Olin Downes of the New 

Vork Times declared “revealed Mr. Smeter- 
lin at once as an excellent musician and an 
artist of sensibility and feeling.” The Sun 
pronounced him to be “a sympathetic and 
poetic interpreter of high rank, possessed of 
beautiful piano tone, exquisite clarity and 
brilliancy.”. Other New York critics were 
equally enthusiastic. 

A few days later Smeterlin played in Bos- 
ton, creating a sensation in that city. The 
Evening American expressed the opinion 
that his was one of the notable debuts of 
recent years. The Evening Transcript 
prophesized that he was destined to make a 
considerable stir in American concert halls, 
and spoke of his “striking personality” and 
“ability to hold an audience in rapt sus- 
pense.” The Boston Post insisted that “by 


all means Mr. Smeterlin should return to 
Boston.” This the pianist decided to do, 
returning to a cordial reception on Novem- 
ber 14. 

Following twelve recitals, Smeterlin will 
return to Europe on December 15. He has 
already been booked for a number of engage- 
ments for the season of 1931-32. 


Many Engagements for Georgia 
Stark 


That Georgia Stark, coloratura soprano, 
is having a busy season in Los Angeles and 
vicinity will be evident from a perusal of the 
following engagements: September 6, radio 
appearance, KFI; 13, Rotary Club Lun- 
cheon; 16, KECA; 25, appeared on pro- 
gram with Alice Gentle and Jose Mojica at 
the opening and dedication of the new Los 
Angeles Greek Theater, Paul Eisler conduct- 
ing; 27, Jenny Lind program, KFI; 28, con- 
cert, Knickerbocker Hotel, Hollywood, 
sponsored by Artists’ Guild of America; Oc- 
tober 2, Gilda in Rigoletto, Long Beach 
Opera Reading Club; 4, KFI; 6, Rigoletto, 
Hollywood Opera Reading Club; 8, Break- 
fast Club; 9 and 13, KFI; 19, guest soprano, 
Temple Baptist Church, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles; 23, 27, KFI; 28, 
Lakme, Euterpe Opera Reading Club; No- 
vember 6, 10, 13, 17, KFI; 24, concert, Ebell 
Club; 25, KFI (through to KPO, San 
Francisco) ; 26, soloist Ellis Club concert, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. 

Miss Stark received so many splendid no- 
tices following many of these engagements 
that it would be impossible to reproduce all 
of them at this time. The accompanying 
peng ne however, cover her appearance as 

Gilda in Rigoletto in Long Beach and will 
suffice to give an idea of the excellent opinion 
created everywhere she sings. “The high- 
light of the opera was Miss Stark’s ex- 
quisite interpretation of the ever favorite 
Dearest Name,” wrote the critic of the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram. “An exacting 
coloratura aria demanding extraordinary 
skill,” he continued, “the beautiful melody 
was performed with grace. Her voice was 
like a shining silver thread, rising to un- 
usual heights as clear and resonant as a 
metal string in an instrument. The delicate 
nuances in this aria were charming, and later 
in the opera her voice revealed unexpected 
fulness.” In reviewing the same perform- 
ance, after lauding Miss Stark as the pos- 
sessor of a rarely beautiful instrument, the 
Long Beach Sun declared that “It is certain 
that she has a great future in her chosen 
art.’ 


Second Pupils’ Recital at Mount- 
Barr Studio 


The second of a series of pupils’ recitals 
was held on November 15 at the joint studio 
of Mary Miller Mount and Marguerite 
Barr, of Philadelphia. Piano numbers were 
presented by Claribel Andrassy and Mary B. 
McKnight, and vocal music by Sara Klein, 
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Margaret and Frank Haman and an octette 
made up of Ida Thomlin, Margaret Anders, 
Ivy Eastwood, Rosamund Barker, Mildred 
Shattuck, Mary Waitneight, Ann Henry and 
Mary Booth. James Bostwick and Claribel 
Andrassy supplied the accompaniments. A 
cordial audience filled the studios to over- 
flowing. These recitals are very popular in 
Philadelphia, and when the advance notice 
appears in the newspapers Mrs. Mount and 
Miss Barr receive many telephone calls from 
people who wish to attend. 


Ricci Acclaimed Anew 


Mrs. Carlyle Scott, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, with which 
Ricci was recently the soloist on three con- 
secutive days, wired the phenomenal boy 
violinist’s managers, Haensel & Jones, as 
follows: “Ricci success here beyond de- 
scription. Entire orchestra and critics at his 
feet. He played for nine thousand school 
children and five thousand regular Sym- 
phony patrons.” 

The boy also appeared with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, conduct- 
ing, in Dayton, O., on November 18. 
Patricia O’Brien, manager of the orchestra 
association, wired his managers: “Ricci cov- 
ered himself with glory. A marvellous tri- 
umph on a great program. Members of 
orchestra and audience wildly enthusiastic. 
Mr. Reiner proclaims him a great genius.” 


New Concerto-Grosso by Adolf 
Busch Dedicated to Toscanini 


Zuricu.—Adolf Busch, well-known Ger- 
man violinist, has dedicated his latest com- 
position to Toscanini. The work received 
its first performance at the large hall of the 
Tonhalle here, under the direction of Dr. 
Volkmar Andréae. Toscanini himself was 
among the audience, which gave the new 
work a very favorable reception, and was 
present at a reception given by Herr Reiff- 
Sartorious after the concert in honor of the 
composer and the great conductor. 

In the same program a hitherto unknown 
concerto in A minor by Philipp Emanuel 
Bach was performed by the cellist, Emanuel 
Feuermann, with considerable success. 

K 


Bruce Simonds Scores in Boston 
gave a recital in 
Boston recently, and scored the success 
which his fine musicianship customarily 
brings him. He received hearty applause 
from a numerous audience and lengthy and 
favorable notices in the press. The Boston 
critics praise him especially for his fidelity 
to the proper style of expression in playing 
works of different schools, and for the good 
taste and restraint of his interpretations. 
Mr. Simonds is an artist well known in 
Boston, and his following grows with each 
recital he gives there. 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, 


Art Photography by Petersen 


At the Kleeman-Thorman galleries, 575 
Madison Avenue, there will be an exhibition 
this week of the portraits by Albert Petersen, 
Danish exponent of modern photographic 
art. Aside from a collection of remarkable 
landscapes and other varied subjects, Mr. 
Petersen will show also his pictures of 
Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hofmann, Lea Lubo- 
schutz, Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Edward 
Bok, Ernest Hutcheson, Leonard Liebling, 
John Erskine, Fannie Hurst, Ruth Draper, 
Otto Kahn, Samuel Chotzinoff. 


San Malo to Return in January 

San-Malo, Pan-American violinist, will re- 
turn to the United States in January from 
Europe where he has been since the summer. 
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Budapest Season Opens 


Leonora Cortez Wins Press and Public—Many Well-Known Artists to 
Be Heard in Concert—Yehudi Menuhin’s First Appearance in 
Budapest—Interesting Operatic Novelties Announced 


-The first appearance in Buda- 
pest of Leonora Cortez, American pianist, 
made a brilliant opening to the Budapest 
concert season. Miss Cortez has a free style, 
always governed by an eminently musical 
taste. She had a special success with Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy, which suited her methods 
of interpretation remarkably well. Her pro- 
gram also contained two sonatas of Scarlatti, 
a Sicilienne of Bach, the Variation Serieuses 
of Mendelssohn, Liszt’s tenth rhapsody, and 
smaller pieces by modern composers, She 
was received with great enthusiasm by both 
press and public. 

The concert season and the operatic per 
formances at the Royal Opera House prom- 
ise to be interesting and rich in outstanding 
events. The following artists are announced 
to appear in concert during the winter: 
Bronislaw Hubermann, Pablo Casals, Wil 
helm Backhaus, Alfred Cortot, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Sigrid Onegin, Umberto Urbano, and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the director of the Vienna State 
Opera, Clemens Krauss. 

Yenupt MENUHIN’S First APPEARANCE 

Many other artists will be heard, among 
them, for the first time in Budapest, Yehudi 
Menuhin and Tito Schipa. Familiar favor- 
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Dusolina Giannini, Ninon Val- 
lin, Beniamino Gigli, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Nathan Milstein, Vladimir Horowitz, Wal- 
ter Gieseking and Edwin Fischer. 

Many New OPeras 

The Royal Opera House is preparing a 
brilliant season, the financial success of 
which is assured by the large number of sub- 
scribers. This enables the manager to de- 
vote all his attention to the artistic side of 
his task. 

New operas not yet heard in Budapest 
will be Schwanda, by the Czech composer, 
Jaromir Weinberger, a work which had a 
sensational success at its recent presentation 
in Vienna; Sly, by Wolf-Ferrari, and two 
ne w Hungarian works by Eugene Adam and 
George Kosa. Some revivals of interest will 
be the Marvellous Mandarin by Bela Bar- 
tok, Don Pasquale, Lohengrin, and the Fly- 
ing Dutchnvan. Among the guest artists 
are announced Marcel Journet, Larsen-Tod- 
sen, Toti dal Monte, also Mmes. Angerer 
and Anday, two Hungarian singers from 
the Vienna Opera House, Anne Roselle, 
well-known in America, Fritz Wolff, who 
sang Loge at Bayreuth this year, and Tito 
Schipa, eminent tenor of the Chicago Opera. 
S1cGIsMUND Rev. 
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Juliette Lippe for Covent Garden 


Juliette Lippe has cabled her American 
manager, S. Hurok, that, following a num- 


JULIETTE LIPPE 
ber of successful appearances in Central 
Europe, during which she was heard by the 
eminent maestro, Bruno Walter, she has 
been engaged by him to sing the leading 
dramatic roles with the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden, London, beginning next 
April. Meantime Miss Lippe will shortly 
return to this country to fulfill a number of 
engagements with the International Grand 
Opera Company, a new Hurok organization, 
also a series of important concert and re- 
cital dates. She announces that she will not 
be heard with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany this season 

Among the roles the soprano will sing in 
the English capital are Elsa, Sieglinde, 
Isolde and Brunnhilde. 


Hans Kindler in Holland 


Hans Kindler, cellist, concluded on No- 
vember 9 a sixteen-day tour of Holland, 
during which time he made twelve appear- 
ances. He met with notable success 
throughout the tour. The following, from 
the Amsterdam Telegraph, is an example 
of the favorable press notices which this 
artist received “Hans Kindler’s place 


among the most eminent on the concert plat- 
form is assured. The consequence was a 
packed and enthusiastic house—the first 
packed and enthusiastic house of the season. 


Edward Johnson Has Many 
Engagements 


Johnson, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, cannot complain of lack 
of bookings in the face of alleged hard 
times. Mr. Johnson began his season with 
fourteen appearances, including four New 
York engagements in November. These 
and other eastern appearances include the 
Plaza Morning Musicale; three perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan; and recitals in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto and other 
cities. After crowding seven engagements 
into thirteen P iy November 25 found Mr. 
Johnson in Des Moines, lowa, for a recital 
on his way to California, where he is due 
December 1. After filling engagements as 
far north as Vancouver and Victoria, Mr. 
Johnson turns east again, reaching New 
York in time to join the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in January for his ninth regular 
season. 


Edward 


Philadelphia Chamber Music 
Association Opens Season 

The Chamber Music Association of Phila- 
delphia, Adele G. Yarnall, president, has 
opened its season of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, held in the ball room of the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. The chamber music 
ensembles scheduled to appear in this series 
are: the Lener String Quartet, the Swas- 
tika Quartet, and the London String Quar- 
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tet. The association is making a drive for 
some 160 members, to bring the number up 
to 1,000. The officers of the association 
point out that the organization is in no way 
a money-making enterprise, and that the 
concerts are presented purely for the benefit 
of the subscribers. 


Carola Goya’s New York Recitals 
in January 

Carola Goya appeared in her Spanish 
dance recitals in Boston, Fitchburg, Middle- 
bury, Waterbury and New Haven during 
the week of November 16. From November 
23 to December 6 this fascinating dancer is 
appearing in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, Nashville, Jacksonville (Ill.), Terre 
Haute, St. Louis and other cities. 

Miss Goya’s next New York appearances 
are being arranged for the first week in 
January at a theater to be announced later, 
after which she is scheduled to go to the 
Pacific Coast via Florida, dividing a week 
between Palm Beach, Miami and Tampa 
during the height of the southern season. 

Miss Goya’s programs this year contain 
three new dances of her own creation to 
the music of Albeniz’s Cadiz, Seguidilla and 
El Puerto. Her tour is under the direction 
of the Pond Bureau. 


Althouse Pleases Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Haensel & Jones, managers for Paul Alt- 
house, received the following letter from 
P. L. Coon, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., where the tenor gave a successful con- 
cert on November 17: “Paul Althouse cer- 
tainly gave us a marvelous concert yester- 
day. All of our students, and faculty as 
well, accorded him a most hearty welcome, 
and I am sure that they would all applaud 
another similar program if given tomorrow 
as vigorously as the one he sang. We feel 
that we were highly privileged to enjoy such 
an artist.’ 


Suzanne Steele is in Recital 

Suzanne Steele, who recently returned to 
New York after several years residence in 
Paris, announces a song recital at Town 
Hall, Monday afternoon, December 8. The 
concert will mark the young singer’s first 
appearance in this city since she left several 
years ago as the protegée of Mme. Jeritza to 
prepare for the lyric stage. 

Miss Steele made her 
Avignon, France, in the role of Charlotte in 
Massenet’s Werther. Then followed seasons 
in the music centers of France where she 
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sang leading roles in Louise, Herodiade, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Carmen. In the 
Bizet opera she achieved considerable suc- 
cess. 


Addye Yeargain Hall to 
Demonstrate Class Lesson 
At eleven o’clock on November 29, Addye 
Yeargain Hall will conduct a class lesson, 
with beginners appearing before her for the 
first time, in the music studio on the tenth 
floor of the Carl Fischer building, in Cooper 
Square. Teachers interested in public school 
piano class procedure are invited to witness 
this lesson. 


Martha Baird’s Pacific Coast 
Successes 

Martha Baird, pianist, scored a brilliant 
success when she appeared as soloist with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra on 
November 6 and 7. Miss Baird played the 
Schumann concerto, and so delighted her 
audience that she was given an ovation and 
forced to return to the stage many times. 
Artur Rodzinski was the conductor. 

On November 14 Miss Baird appeared at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, and on 
November 20 gave a recital in the ballroom 
of the Philetheia Club, San Francisco, the 
latter just prior to her appearances with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on 
November 21 and 23. 


Lester Ensemble Continues Busy 

The Lester Ensemble will appear on De- 
cember 2 at St. Andrew’s Parish Hall, Phil- 
adelphia. The members of the Ensemble ap- 
pearing are Arvida Valdane, soprano; Josef 
Wissow, pianist, and Ruth Leaf Hall, accom- 
panist. 
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Hortense Husserl 

One of the most promising of the young 
pianists heard here in some time is Hortense 
Husserl, who made her debut at Town Hall. 
Miss Husserl, who hails from New Jersey, 
has studied with Ernest Hutcheson and 
Arthur Schnabel, and has also given con- 
certs abroad and a recent Boston recital. 
Following was the program: Thirty-two 
variations (Beethoven); sonata, op. 78 
(Schubert) ; two suites for piano (Krenek) ; 
Les sons et les parfums tournent dans L’air 
du Soir, General Lavine-eccentric, and 
Etude pour les cing doigts (Debussy). 

Miss Husserl is admirably equipped tech- 
nically and revealed a beautiful singing tone 
and musicianship of a high order. The Bee 
thoven was played with authority and great 
sonority of tone. The Debussy found her 
quite at home, with a delicacy of touch and 
the ability to express the characteristic at- 
mosphere of that composer. The Krenek 
suites did not register too well, but it was 
interesting to hear them. The audience, 
realizing it was listening to more than the 
average talent, enjoyed every moment of the 
recital, and gave applause aplenty and de- 
manded encores. One will watch Miss Hus- 
serl with interest. 


Beethoven Association 


At Town Hall the Beethoven Association 
presented its second concert of the season 
before the usual capacity audience. The 
program was given by Winifred Christie, 
exponent of the Bechstein-Moor double key- 
board piano; Iwan D’Archambeau, cellist of 
the late Flonzaley Quartet and the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet. Miss Christie played an ar- 
rangement of the Bach Chaconne by Eman- 
uel Moore and the Scherzo, Prelude and 
Kermesse from Moor’s Petite Suite. This 
accomplished pianist again demonstrated the 
remarkable features of the double keyboard, 
which have been discussed after previous ap- 
pearances of Miss Christie this season. In 
the Bach Chaconne the pianist attained a 
tonal richness entirely impossible on the or- 
dinary piano. 

Mr. D’Archambeau displayed his well- 
known artistry in Locateili’s graceful sonata 
in D, and the Aguilar Lute Quartet played 
pieces by Albeniz, Bach, Mozart, Turina and 
De Falla in their absolutely inimitable 
fashion. 

Altogether it was an evening of 
musical enjoyment. 


pure 


Jan Smeterlin 


The second New York recital of Jan 
Smeterlin, eminent Polish pianist, attracted 
a large audience to Carnegie Hall in the eve- 
ning. The program consisted of a Prelude 
in Fugue in E flat minor, from Bach’s Well- 
tempered Clavichord; a Bach-Busoni 
Chorale Prelude; Beethoven’s Sonata in G 
major, op. 79; the Brahms-Paganini Varia- 
tions and a number of Chopin pieces. 

Mr. Smeterlin belongs to that limited class 
of pianists who make it possible for their 
listeners to sit back in perfect comfort and 
simply enjoy. One has the feeling, when 
hearing him, that nothing untoward can 
happen. He possesses. a masterly technic, 
which rose to grandiose heights in the dif- 
ficult Brahms variations. In Chopin’s An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise the fleet 
finger work was dazzling in its scintillating 
clearness. Musically, the artist has a defi- 
nite and weighty message to convey, a fact 
which was readily discernible in the Bach 
and Beethoven numbers, and, for that mat- 
ter, also in the Chopin. Enthusiasm ran 
high, and numerous encores lengthened a 
genuinely enjoyable recital. 
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The Musical Art Quartet 


Town Hall housed a large and discrim- 
inative audience in the evening for the first 
of this season’s concerts of the Muscial Art 
Quartet. At the cello desk was Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, first cellist of the Philharmonic, 
substituting for the quartet’s regular cellist, 
Marie Romaet, who was indisposed. In ac- 
cordance with its familiar custom the quar- 
tet limited its program to two works, 
Beethoven’s op. 18 No. 1, in F major, and 
the Debussy quartet. Mr. Wallenstein’s 
sensitive musicianship made it possible for 
him to adjust himself at short notice to the 
aims and style of the quartet, and the high 
standard for which this excellent organiza- 
tion has been known for a number of years 
was in no wise impaired. Beethoven's 
melodious early work was gven with capti- 
vating grace, and Debussy’s tone picture was 
rich in nuance and tonal warmth. 


National Orchestral Association 


On Tuesday afternoon the National Or- 
chestral Association, under the skilled direc- 
tion of Leon Barzin, gave its second concert 
at Carnegie Hall before a large audience. 
The program consisted of Glinka’s Overture, 
Russlan and Ludmilla, Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, and Ravel’s Mother Goose. The 
soloist was Naoum Blinder, who gave a 
brilliant performance of the concerto, using 
the Joachim cadenza; he was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

The orchestra passed the test of accom- 
panying the Beethoven music in a manner 
altogether admirable, giving the soloist sym- 
pathetic support, and achieved commendable 
balance in the Glinka overture. Best of all, 
however, was its playing of the Ravel music, 
of which every tonal value was given with 
beauty and delicacy. Mr. Barzin is accom- 
plishing wonders with his young musicians. 


Chief Yowlache 


Chief Yowlache (Lucky Hand), of the 
Yakima tribe in the Pacific northwest, sang 
in an opulent baritone voice, and garbed in 
picturesque native habiliments, to an admir- 
ing audience at, the Barbizon-Plaza in the 
evening. He was accompanied by Kurt 
Ruhrseitz at the piano and invisible flutes 
and drums. In a program which included 
the Pagliacci Prologue and songs by Handel, 
Kursteiner, Krah, Secchi, Trover, Risher, 
Lieurance, Cadman, Grunn and Blakeslee, 
the chief disclosed a voice of unusual range, 
power and quality. He is a well schooled, 
legitimate artist, and in the typically Indian 
songs he was most impressive. Mr. Ruhr- 
seitz contributed well played piano solos. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 

Alexander Siloti, pianist, distinguished 
Liszt pupil, proclaimed his continued youth- 
ful vigor, poise and verve in his playing of 
the Wanderer fantasy by Schubert, for piano 
and orchestra by Liszt, as well as in the 
Danse Macabre, for piano and orchestra 
(Liszt), at the Wednesday Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall This 
date happened to be exactly the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Siloti’s debut in Russia, when 
he played the Rubinstein D minor concerto. 
His playing of the Schubert work was 
marked by utmost finish and unselfish devo- 
tion to the composer’s music; the orchestra 
men stood in respect to him. The immense 
effectiveness of Liszt's Danse Macabre was 
reiterated in his performance; certain pas- 
sages for violins show that this composer 
learned from Mendelssohn, reminiscences of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream appearing. 
There was tremendous forcefulness as well 
as dainty pianissimo in Siloti’s playing, and 
with Toscanini conducting, needless to say 
there was perfect unity. Both men mutually 
congratulated each other, displaying the 
truly affectionate interest which real artists 
feel. The Unfinished Symphony was played 
with utmost expression and attention to de- 
tail, while the only remaining orchestral 
number was the Mephisto Waltz (Liszt), 
done in splendidly effective fashion; it was 
a big display of orchestra technic. 


Dagmara Renina 


Dagmara Renina (Princess Troubetskoi) 
gave an unusual program of Spanish music 
ranging from the early seventeenth century. 
to the present time. The first group of 
ancient melodies was entirely harmonized by 
Joaquin Nin, and as a result they have lost 
some of their quaint colorings. The second 
grouping included the composers Albeniz, 
Granados and de Falla, while the third and 
fourth sections listed practically unknown 
musicians. With the exception of one song 
all of the last group were dedicated to 
Madame Renina. 

The singer has a beautiful voice, especially 
mellow in the middle and lower registers. 
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The voice is resonant and malleable and with 
her clever manipulation of it the singer is 
able to produce certain inflections well 
adapted for the effects she wishes to achieve. 

Madame Renina is a serious musician, and 
her interpretations showed it. Practically all 
the songs were sung in Spanish, with the ex- 
ception of Albeniz. I] en est de l’Amour and 
the Basque melody of Donostia. 


Compinsky Trio 

The Compinsky Trio gave another concert 
at Town Hall on Wednesday evening, play- 
ing music by Brahms, Villa-Lobos and Sme- 
tana. The Villa-Lobos music proved to be 
extremely interesting, being based upon idi- 
oms heard by the composer among the In- 
dians in Northern Brazil. Throughout the 
evening the trio played with the exemplary 
synchronization, both of note and thought, 
that they have always displayed in the past. 
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Boston Symphony 


The first New York concert of the season 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra attracted 
a large audience to Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Koussevitzky led his players through a pro- 
gram which consisted of Berlioz’s Roman 
Carnival overture, a new Symphony in G 
minor, op. 42, by the French composer, 
Roussel, and the second symphony of 
Brahms. Conductor and orchestra elicited 
appreciative applause from the audience. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 

Third in its series was this Plaza Artistic 
Morning, at the Plaza Hotel. 

Edward Johnson won signal honors with 
his tasteful delivery and ingratiating tenor 
tones, in arias from Louise and Boheme, and 
songs by Carpenter, Griffes, and Hadley. 
The popular operatic artist also joined in 
a Boheme duet with Madea Colombara, 
Italian soprano (her debut in this country) 
who sang numbers by Debussy, Brahms, 
Watts, and arias from Boheme and La 
Wally. Miss Colombara has an agreeable 
voice, well schooled, and she phrased and 
interpreted with finish. 

Le Trio Morgan, consisting of Marguerite 
Morgan, pianist ; Frances Morgan, violinist, 
and Virginia Morgan, harpist, played works 
of De Machault, Liszt and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. This ensemble of unusually attractive 
young women gave extreme pleasure with 
its tonally and technically polished perform- 
ances, done with not only artistic but also 
with compelling personal charm. The audi- 
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ence applauded the entire program enthusi- 
astically. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Everett Menzies Raynor, president, opened a 
series of five concerts in the morning with 
a program presented in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Astor. The artists participat- 
ing were Gladys Swarthout, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Sadah Shu- 
hari, violinist, and Walter Mills, baritone. 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society has 
been in existence for the past thirty-nine 
years, and again this, its fortieth season, the 
officers and board of directors report that 
they will endeavor to give the best in music 
to its members. Lillian Sherwood New- 
kirk is chairman of music, and she has secured 
artists who are well known to the musical 


world. 
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Biltmore Musicale 


Anna Case, Claudio 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
Weissenberg, a Russian violinist, 
attractions at the Friday morning 
Musicale. 

Mr. Frigerio, from whom much is expected 
at the opera, revealed a fine voice, rich in 
quality and wide in compass, and won his 
audience from the start with the prologue 
from Pagliacci. It was magnificently done, 
as was the Eri Tu from The Masked Ball. 
Miguel Sandoval furnished sympathetic 
piano accompaniments. 

Mr. Weissenberg was heard in numbers 
by Friedmann Bach-Kreisler, Paganani- 
Kreisler, Mendelssohn-Achron, Schubert 
and Sarasate, in which he made a very:. favor- 
able impression. Ample technic, a good tone 
and musical insight were particularly noted. 
The audience demanded encores. 

As for the lovely Anna Case, she 

(Continued on next page) 
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charmed her with her voice and 
appearance. A group by Handel and Bach 
revealed anew her artistry. After that she 
and Mr. Frigerio gave a stirring rendition of 
the La Ci Darem la Mano duet from Don 
Giovanni. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony Chil- 
dren’s Concert 

flute and its little brother, the piccolo, 
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Boston Symphony 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
first matinee performance of this season at 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon. The 
program consisted of Glinka’s overture to 
Russlan et Ludmilla, symphony by Nabokov, 
which was performed for the first time in 
New York, and the Tschaikowsky fourth 
symphony The audience received Kous- 
sevitzky and his players cordially. 
Pierre Luboshutz 
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minor by Bach-Tausig, he continued with 
Beethoven, four pieces by Chopin, and con- 
cluded with compositions by Szymanowski, 
Debussy, de Falla and Strauss-Greenfeld. 
Mr. Luboshutz is a sincere musician, a mas- 
ter technician, and has much to offer inter- 
pretatively. His tone has volume and qual- 
ity. Mr. Luboshutz was well received by 
his listeners and responded to encores. 


La Argentina 

With tripping toes, alluring gesture and 
matchless castanet technic, La Argentina 
again enthralled a capacity audience at Town 
Hall on Saturday night. On the program 
were familiar favorites and a few new dances, 
which, as interpreted by La Argentina, 
made immediate appeal. Musically there was 
interesting material by Albeniz, Nin, de 
Falla, Ricker, Granados and Guerrero. A 
peasant dance by the last named with vocal 
accompaniment by Pilar Arcos received tu- 
multuous applause and had to be repeated. 
De Falla’s Dance of Terror made its usual 
deep impression, as did an Iberian Dance 
by Joaquin Nin, dedicated to the distin- 
guished dancer. Miguel Berdion contributed 
well played piano solos by modern Spanish 
composers. 
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Edith Romaine 


An Hour of Songs by Edith Romaine, 
soprano, at Steinway Hall, found a large as- 
semblage of friends, who warmly applauded 
the full tones, intelligent singing, and at 
times warmth of interpretation found in her 
singing of Respighi’s Nebbie and Stornella- 
trice. The impassioned piano part in Strauss’ 
Morgen and Zueignung was well brought out 
in the tone and touch of Willard Sektberg, 
accompanist, several recalls, supplemented by 
flowers, occurring at this juncture. Daintily 
effective singing of French songs by moderns, 
including one by her instructor, Guilio Setti, 
were followed by six songs by the Ameri- 
can composers, Griffes, Hart, Beach, War- 
ford, Cox and by accompanist Sektberg, the 
last winning special recognition from the 


audience. 
Mila Wellerson 


The fourth concert of the Young Ameri- 
can Artists’ Series took place at the Barbizon 
Club in the afternoon. Mila Wellerson, cel- 
list, presented the program, with Carroll 
Hollister at the piano. The audience was 
enthusiastic, and applauded the young artist 
in the Saint-Saéns concerto and a number of 
short compositions for the cello. These con 
certs are arranged by the National Music 
League. 

Friends of Music 

At the third concert of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 23, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mr. Bodanzky introduced for its first 
American hearing Vittorio Gui’s effective 
orchestration of Carissimi’s dramatic and 
songful oratorio, Jephte. The well-trained 
chorus of the society was assisted by the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra and by 
these soloists: Editha Fleischer, soprano; 
Marion Telva, contralto; George Meader, 
tenor, and Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone. 

The program opened with a praiseworthy 
performance of Handel’s smooth-flowing 
concerto grosso No. 6, and included also 
3ach’s solo cantata, O schlage doch ge- 
wiinschte Stunde, with Marion Telva, the 
admirable contralto of the Opera House, ac- 
quitting herself creditably as soloist. There 
was enthusiastic applause for Mr. Bodanzky 
and his capable soloists. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 
Irma Swift, well known teacher of voice, 
recently presented several of her pupils in 
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recital. The young artists who participated 
were Esther Fields, Dorothy Lauro, Lillian 
Fischer, Lilyan Groveman, Thelma Horan, 
Sophie Cohan, Roma Jacobs, Sarah Wein- 
raub, Gertrude Peters, Gertrude Meagher, 
Marguerite Dooling, Nan Brown. 

The program comprised arias from the 
various operas, also Italian, German, French 
and English songs. 


Mary Lewis Scores at the Palace 


Mary Lewis, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and Hollywood, made her 
vaudeville debut at the Palace Theater, New 
York, early this week. 

The Monday afternoon audience gave Miss 
Lewis a rousing reception. This was not 
surprising because with one glance at the 


Mishki 
MARY LEWIS 

young singer the eye was captivated. Charm- 
ingly slim in a long clinging gown of blue, 
with slippers to match, and carrying one of 
the largest ostrich feather fans the writer has 
ever seen, Miss Lewis was a vision of loveli- 
ness. And she bore the spot-light mighty 
well. There was a certain freshness about 
her blond hair, blue smiling eyes, and the 
famous Lewis dimples. As she moved about 
the stage, she was lithe and graceful and 
thoroughly at home. Once having fascinated 
the eye, Miss Lewis quite easily wooed the 
ear. There are many who preferred Miss 
Lewis in concert. Hearing her in an aria 
from Faust, The Maids of Cadix (which she 
explained before she sang it), The Blue 
Danube, and, as encores, The Little Grey 
Home in the West and Carry Me Back to 
Ol’ Virginny, one realized why. She put her 
songs over, even the “high- brow” ones, with 
little effort, and the applause that greeted 
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each was spontaneous. She has not been in 
better vocal trim. 

Mary Lewis is booked for a fifteen weeks’ 
tour, which was arranged for her, it is said, 


by S. Hurok, now her manager. 


Cleveland Orchestra Itinerary 

The Cleveland Orchestra will play 112 
concerts this season. Forty of these are in 
the regular symphony season in Cleveland, 
four special concerts are in Cleveland, in 
addition to fifteen concerts for children and 
young people. There will be forty-three 
symphony concerts on tour, with ten chil- 
dren’s concerts. 

C. J. Vosburgh, in charge of touring, has 
had calls for ten more concerts out of town 
than the orchestra could play. This is the sec- 
ond season (last year having established the 
record) of selling out all dates available 
for out-of-town concerts. 

In the fifteen days between February 9 
and 23 the Cleveland Orchestra will play 
eighteen concerts on tour. Five of these en- 
gagements are with important schools, in- 
cluding Smith College, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Connecticut College. In April, Cornell Uni- 
versity will hear its annual concert by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and Oberlin has three 
concerts this year. 

During the December tour, beginning De- 
cember 1, the orchestra will play in Wilming- 
ton, Del., in New York City on December 2; 
Elizabeth, N. J., on December 3; Reading, 
Pa., December 4; Pittsburgh, Pa., December 
5 and 6; Youngstown, Ohio, December 14, 
and Oberlin, Ohio, on December 16. 


Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Offers Concert Courses 

Arts and Sciences of Co- 
New York, is offering at 
the McMillin Academic Theater a concert 
series comprising six events, the first of 
which took place on October 18, and the last 
scheduled for February 28. The artists and 
ensembles listed on the prospectus are: 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Walter Gieseking, Erika 
Morini, Roland Hayes, The Aguilar Lute 
Quartet and the Kedroff Quartet. Other at- 
tractions will be offered from time to time 
by the Institute. 

The McMillin Theater is also the scene of 
Saturday morning entertainments for chil- 
dren, which began on October 18. This 
series includes Dorothy Gordon, Ruth Doing, 
the Clare Tree Major Players, Remo Bufano 
Marionettes, Frederick H. Koch, Sue 
Hastings Marionettes, Stephanie Wall, Anne 
Majette Grant, Tatterman Marionettes, 
John Mulholland, Al Baker and Juliette 
Gaultier. 


The Institute of 
lumbia University, 


Fox-Jones Opera Recital 
The Trenton, N. J., Community Concert 
Course will present Ethel Fox, soprano, and 
Allan Jones, tenor. in their program of oper- 
atic scenes in costume on March 16 


Lily Pons Arrives 
Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company arrived on the 
Ile de France last week to take up her 
activities with that company. 


Montana in Recital 


Marie Montana will give a concert in San 
Fernando Valley, Cal., on December 4. 





ARRIVING FROM EUROPE ON THE ILE DE FRANCE 


(Left) Maria Gay Zenatello and her husband, Giovanni Zenatello, 
(Right) Giovanni Zenatello with Elsie Della Motta, young Italian- 


summer in Europe. 


back in America after a 


American dramatic soprano, in whom the tenor has taken a great interest, for she promises 


to be 


an artist of great interest to the lyric stage. 


(Bain News service photos) 
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La Forza del Destino 


Revived at Metropolitan 


Ponselle and Martinelli Share Honors in Superb Presentation 
—Olga Didur Makes Her Debut in Same Opera—Stellar 
Casts in Other Operas Draw Capacity Houses— 
Erica Morini Guest Artist in Sunday Night Concert 


Don GiovANNI, NoveMBER 17 

Don Giovanni opened the fourth week of 
the season and proved, by the splendid per- 
formance given it as well as by the large 
audience and great enthusiasm, that the 
management had chosen well in adding this 
Mozart work to the company’s repertoire. 
Needless to say, Rosa Ponselle is a well 
nigh perfect Donna Anna and she sings the 
part superbly, interpreting the role in true 
Mozartean style. Gigli, also in splendid 
voice, made the most of his opportunities as 
Don Ottavio and deserved the ovations he 
received. Maria Mueller was a_ splendid 
Donna Elvira and in voice and ac- 
tion deserved no small part of the honors of 
the evening as did also Pinza in the title 
role. Rothier, Editha Fleischer, Ludikar and 
D'Angelo completed the excellent cast, and 
Serafin conducted. 


Frying DutcHMAN, NoveMBER 19 


The third performance of the Flying 
Dutchman, with the same cast as at the re- 
vival performance, drew a large and inter- 
ested Wednesday night audience. Friedrich 
Schorr repeated his dramatic and full-voiced 
portrayal of the mysterious hero, Mme. 
Jeritza was again a beautiful, pathetic and 
melodious Senta and Rudolph Laubenthal 
excelled himself in the role of Erik. The 
more one hears this sterling Wagnerian 
tenor the more he grows on one. His voice 
rang out in perfectly molded phrases and his 
picturesque poses were a delight to the eye. 
The melting tenor voice of Hans Clemens 
again showed to good advantage in the 
pretty music allotted to the steersman in the 
first act. Ivar Andresen gave his sonorous 
and lovable presentation of Deland and Artur 
Bodanzky led the performance in masterly 
style. 


Manon, NovemsBer 20 


The second performance of the season of 
Massenet’s Manon attracted a capacity 
audience on Thursday evening. Bori and 
Gigli shone as before in the leading roles 
and the surrounding cast added to the high 
standard of the performance. Mr. Hassel- 


mans conducted. 
La Forza pet Destino, NovEMBER 21 


La Forza del Destino, which had not been 
heard here since 1928, was revived on Fri- 
day afternoon at a special benefit matinee 
for the Sir Wilfred Grenfell Medical Mis- 
sion in Labrador. A capacity audience lis- 
tened to one of the finest performances of 
any opera heard in a long while. 

Rosa Ponselie, re-appearing in the role in 
which she made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan now more than ten years ago, gave a 
magnificent account of herself vocally and 
otherwise. The distinguished young artist 
gave as nearly a perfect impersonation of 
Leonora as one could desire. During the 
afternoon she contributed her golden tones 
and a real lesson was learned in the art of 
bel canto. Miss Ponselle’s acting was sincere 


and impressive. She accorded justly 
deserved ovations. 

Interest also centered in the debut of Olga 
Didur, the daughter of the distinguished 
basso, as Preziosilla. One may at once rec- 
ord it a distinct success. The attractive, slim 
singer revealed a certain flair for the stage, 
which she doubtless inherits from her father. 
She also possesses a substantial soprano 
voice of dark hue, and sufficient power. It 
seemed, however, that her voice tends more 
to the dramatic than the mezzo, for the 
music of Preziosilla lay a little low for her. 
However, she sang it with effectiveness and 
made her portrayal stand out. The audience 
seemed to like the new comer and accorded 
her a most enthusiastic reception in the 
middle of the scene and during the curtain 
calls, when left alone by her fellow artists, 
the house rang again with genuine applause. 
It will be interesting to hear Miss Didur in 
other parts. 

Martinelli was 


was 


the Don Alvaro and. a 
mighty excellent one. In the best of voice, 
he sang with richness, verve and freedom 
of tone. Martinelli’s acting was on a par 
with his vocalism, and the popular tenor 
had his share of applause and “Bis.” The 
duet with Basiola, the Don Carlos, was done 
so well that the audience clamored for sev- 
eral minutes with enthusiastic applause. The 
rest of the cast was good. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 


TRISTAN UND IsoL_pE, NovEMBER 21 


Friday night’s performance of Tristan und 
Isolde” was its second at the Metropolitan 
this season. With the exception that Walter 
Kirchhoff sang Tristan the cast was the same 
as before, Mme. Kappel singing Isolde, with 
Mme. Branzell as Brangaene, Mr. Schorr as 
Kurvenal, and Mr. Andresen as King Mark. 
Messrs. Gabor, Meader, Wolfe and Clemens 
completed the cast. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Kirchhoff brought to the part of Tris- 
tan a fine distinction and a willingness to sing 
mezza-voce, which he does with great effec- 
tiveness. Mme. Kappel gave an altogether 
moving performance, and Mme. Branzell’s 
clear floating tones made memorable her sing- 
ing in the moonlight in the garden scene. Mr. 
Schorr’s Kurvenal revealed the lyric dignity 
and tenderness we have come to expect of 
him, a dignity very nearly matched by Mr. 
Andresen’s King Mark. A vote of thanks 
is hereby rendered to George Meader for his 
consistently beautiful and sensitive singing in 
the part of the Shepherd. 


MapaAm Butrterr_y, NovEMBER 22 


Madam Butterfly was the Saturday night 
attraction, with Maria Mueller in the title 
role. Seldom has Cio-Cio-San’s music been 
more beautifully sung, and Mme. Mueller’s 
portrayal was appealing and at moments 
full of pathos. Pinkerton fell to the happy 
lot of Armand Tokatyan, who looked hand- 
some and sang with a tonal richness that 
won the admiration of the large audience. 





Goossens Begins Season’s 
Rochester Orchestra Series 
NEW WAGNER TRANSCRIPTIONS PRESENTED 


The matinee series of the Eastman The- 
ater concerts by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens, began November 7 with an all- 
Wagner program, and was continued No- 
vember 21 with music by Vaughn Williams, 
Debussy, Wolf-Ferrari and Mozart, and 
with a violin solo played by Alexander 
Leventon. The next concert is to be given 
on December 5 when Goossens’ Sinfonietta is 
to be heard by request. At this concert 
Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody is to have its 
first performance in Rochester. Other num- 
bers on the program will be the Beethoven 
Coriolanus_ overture and the Brahms con- 
certo in B flat major, with Cecile Staub 
Genhart at the piano. 

Regarding the first concert, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Stewart B. Sabin) 
remarks that it is evident that orchestra mat- 
ters in Rochester are in excellent condition. 
“The audience was in numbers and mood an 
earnest of musical community support. Mr. 
Goossens and his players made full contribu- 
tion to the successful start of the new season. 
In his many proofs of skill as program 
maker Mr. Goossens nowhere is more ex- 
pert than in the design of the Wagner pro- 
grams with which he opens his matinee 


series. Yesterday’s, the third of such pro- 
grams, had in variety and popular appeal all 
the virtues of its predecessors. To accom- 
plish this Mr. Goossens himself made trans- 
criptions from Tristan and Valkyrie scores 
to provide two interesting numbers, the first 
in particular a valuable contribution to Wag- 
ner orchestral repertory. 

The Journal (David Kessler) says: “The 
tremendous hold that the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and symphonic music in 
general has gained in this city was demon- 
strated yesterday afternoon when an unusu- 
ally large audience crowded the Eastman 
Theater for the opening concert of the or- 
chestral season. Goossens has undoubt- 
edly a flair for operatic conducting. Through 
it the various selections were surcharged 
with an electric aliveness that held interest 
to the last even in the most threadbare pas- 
sages. At times it seemed inevitable that 
singers would step out on an imaginary stage 
above the orchestra and burst into arias. 
There was particular beauty in the playing 
of the Tristan and Isolde transcription. 
Marie Keber Burbank, contralto, who sang 
Brangaene’s warning offstage, was in good 
voice and contributed to the illusion of oper- 
atic production.” 


COURIER 


MYRNA SHARLOW, 


who made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera at the special Thanksgiving Day matinee as 
Nedda in Pagliacci 





Then there was the favorite Antonio Scotti 
as Sharpless with Ina Bourskaya, a sympa- 
thetic Suzuki. The rest of the cast was 
satisfactory. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


Sunpay Nicut CONCERT 


The special concert Sunday night offered 
Erika Morini, Hungarian violinist, and a 
distinguished list of singers. Miss Morini 
contributed two interludes of violin music, 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, and, later, a 
group of pieces by Dvorak, Brahms and 
Hubay, with Theodore Saidenberg at the 
piano. She played with a wealth of tempera- 
ment and passion, yet with a restraint which 
never overstepped the bounds of perfect 
taste. She was recalled many times after 
both appearances. 

The vocalists were: Beatrice Belkin, 
Nanette Guilford, Faina Petrova, Frederick 
Jagel, George Cehanovsky and Ezio Pinza. 
Mr. Pelletier led his orchestra in Schubert’s 
Rosamunde overture and the ballet music 
from Borodine’s Prince Igor. The audience 
was, as usual, numerous and appreciative. 


Allan Jones Sings in Mount 
Vernon 
Allan Jones added to the list of engage 
ments he sang this month by appearing for 
the Westchester Woman’s Club in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., on November 19. Eastern 
Pennsylvania and northern New York are 
other sections that have heard this popular 
young tenor recently. In December the artist 
goes as far west as Illinois, such is the 
demand for his services. 


Humiston MacDowell Fellowship 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro are to inaugurate a 
fellowship in memory of W. H. Humiston, 
on Sunday evening, November 30, at the 
MacDowell Club. The program will include 
the first performance of the two-piano ver- 
sion of MacDowell’s Indian Suite, which was 
begun by Mr. Humiston and finished at Mrs. 
MacDowell’s request by Ottilie Sutro. The 
fellowship is for the purpose of sending each 
year a gifted composer to the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H., free of expense 
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Americans Win French Favor 


Paris Welcomes 
Delights in Novel Program 


Edmund Pendleton and Victor Prahl—Oriental Dancer 
American Singers Succeed in 


Provincial Opera Houses 


As winter comes the musical sea- 
more an essential part of 

The names of American 
prominently on the pro- 
in the capital, but also in 


P ARIS 
becomes once 
of the city 
stand out 
alone 


son 
the lite 
artists 
grams, not 
the provinces 

At the most Concerts Gail- 
lard given at the Salle Gaveau, American 
names predominated. These concerts, given 
every week with the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris under the leadership of Marius 
Francois Gaillard, represent in music what 
the “Independents” stand for in art. It is 
here that the ultra-modern composers are 
given a hearing “without prejudice.” It is 
the free forum for all schools and ideas in 
the musical world 


recent of the 


ALL-AMERICAN 
songs by the American 
Pendleton, were given 
by Victor Prahl, the 
American baritone. Of the three 
Dark Hills, At the Aquarium, and 
Old Ships, the ot stration of the first two 
was especially original and striking, show 
ing musical imagination and freshness of in- 
Pendleton is a sincere artist, never 
after cheap effects, but brings the 
message to his hearers in a simple and 
straightforward way. 


interesting 
Edmund 
pertormance 


Three 
composer, 
their first 
popular 


songs, 


spiration 
striving 


well as in La Dance 
Pendant le Festin, a new work of Marius 
Francois Gaillard, a suite of five pieces, in 
which Prahl displayed excellent mu 
created an impression. 
Another new work of Yves Dautun, 
des Amours Frelatees, had, as its only orig- 
touch, the sub-titles given in the pro- 
ram Le Baton de Rouge, Garconne, 
. the music being uninteresting 
Arthur Honegger’s Skating Rink was also 
given its first concert performance, the orig 
ballet having been presented a few years 
I Swedish Ballet. The work in 
interesting 


In these songs, as 


two o! 
sicianship, 
Suite 


“portive, ete 


by the 
neert form is certainly 


Hinpoo Dancer To Vistt AMERICA 


Oriental 


dancers always arouse great 1n- 
when they are genuine na 
tive products he first European appear 
Menaka, a young and beautiful 
Hindoo dancer, filled the large Pleyel Hall 
with an interested audience Menaka, t 
gether with her Hindoo partner, Nilkanta, 
rave a number of native dances, transcribed 

Berkeley and Henri Barraud 
The program was a most interesting one, as 
the music was original. Menaka plans to go 
to the United States after her success in the 
French capital 


terest, especially 


ance ol 
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YouNG AMERICAN SINGERS IN OPERA 
American operatic singers are showing 
perseverance and satisfactory results in the 
French provinces. Of the Paris group, Mary 
McCormic and Sydney Rayner are both 
away in the United States and will not re 
turn until January; but Ethel Hottinger, 
contralto, has been singing at Liege with the 
company from the Hague, of which Mme. 
Poolman-Meissner is the star, in the Wag- 
nerian repertoire. With Emil Journet to 
omplete the cast, Ethel Hottinger was 
heard in the role of Fricka in Die Walkure 
Erda in Siegfried. Recently she 
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gave several performances of Leonora in La 
Favorita, and Azucena in II Trovatore. 
AMERICANS 

In Bordeaux, under the direction of M. 
Chauvet, two American girls are winning 
laurels. One is a beautitul coloratura so- 
prano, Greta Lind, whom M. Chauvet dis- 
covered last summer, and who sang in Vichy 
with such success that he has engaged her 
for a series of guest performances. She ap- 
peared in La Traviata and in Lakme, and 
she will be heard in Don Juan, in which an- 
other American girl, Isabel Allen, will also 
make her debut. 

Isabel Allen is a protegee of Mary Gar- 
den, and last season gave several perform- 
ances on the Riviera. She made her debut 
in Bordeaux, where she is now engaged for 
the entire season, as Eurydice in Gluck’s 
Orpheus. The season in Bordeaux is being 
watched by all musicians with interest since 
the advent of Henri Morin, a conductor of 
tremendous talent and marked musicianship. 

N. pve | 


More 


Henry Holden Huss in Recital at 
Newark 


On November 19 a lecture recital on Cho- 
pin was given in Fuld Hall, the auditorium 
of the M. and Y. W. H. A., Newark, 
N. J., by Henry Holden Huss, of 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


New York City. Mr. Huss made friends 
with his audience, at once, through the charm 
of his genial personality. He impressed 
one as having prepared his notes very care- 
fully, keeping in mind the audience, com- 
posed of the most part of young people from 
the various groups of the “Y,” plus the 
music lover of today, who is interested in 
getting the most of everything in the least 
time possible. He touched on all the vital 
points of Chopin’s life, as a child, performer, 
and composer, and also his personal life, his 
loves, disappointment, etc.; his delicate and 
sensitive nature; on George Sand, whom Mr. 
Huss very humorously described, “as the 
modern woman, smoking cigars, instead of 
cigarettes, and garbed in modernistic color- 
ing of red, yellow, green, etc., all used in 
the one costume, which naturally brought a 
ripple of laughter from the audience, and a 
moral as well, for it was followed almost 
immediately by “Chopin had an innate re- 
fined and sensitive nature, that revolted 
against the vulgar and obnoxious, always 
striving for the ideal, and the cultured.” 
This particular point was put over very 
graciously. 

In Mr. Huss one finds the ideal lecturer 
for young people, a delightful personality 
together with a gracious manner, and full 
sense of humor, wherein he brings out the 
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famous anecdotes of the rich folks inviting 
Chopin to dinner and then asking him to 
play. Mr. Huss related Chopin’s usual an- 
swer, to which he cleverly added: “and it 
is done today.” Also, he vividly portrayed 
the impression the young Chopin had of the 
fine ladies who “admired his beautiful lace 
collar.” One could not help wishing that 
Mr. Huss would broadcast similar lectures, 
or talks, whereby the “shut-ins” could enjoy 
them, as well as those who hear him in the 
Concert Hall. 

Following the talk, Jeannette 
played two Chopin selections. 
has good technic and a strong arm, but 
sometimes lacks the delicate touch so nec- 
essary to a Chopin interpreter, a point upon 
which Mr. Huss dwelt in his lecture. 

An interesting spot of the evening was 
the playing of Esther Epstein and Rae Gold- 
berg, two-pianists. Here are two budding 
musicians who will bear watching. These 
two unassuming girls greeted their audience 
with the poise of the finished artist. Beauti- 
ful touch and technic, almost perfect time 
and rhythm, made the Rondo of Chopin 
travel through space, inspiring and leading 
on into the realms of perfect harmony and 
melodic line. 

The second part of the program was made 
up entirely of Chopin compositions played 
by Mr. Huss. He chose the preludes in G 
minor and A major, the Nocturne in G minor, 
Mazurka in F sharp minor, Etude in A flat 
and the Ballade No. 3 in A flat. These were 
played with the love and knowledge of Cho- 
pin, of which the lecturer had given evidence 
in his talk. Especially charming was the 
Nocturne, while in the concluding Ballade 
Mr. Huss gave unstintingly of his strength 
and dynamic force. 

He was received with enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation by the large audience which had 
been held very interested through the entire 
evening. 


Weidman 
The pianist 


I as That 


Carola Goya will give her inimitable 
recitals in New York during the 
week in January. 

Juliette Lippe has been engaged to sing lead 
ing roles at Covent Garden. 

Hians Kindler made twelve appearances in 
sixteen days of this month in Holland. 
Musical Budapest i is eagerly awaiting Menu- 

hin’s first recital in that city. 

The new Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under Ferdinand Schafer, gave its first 
recital of the season on November 2. 

Eugene Ysaye has completed an opera, Peter 
the Mountain Worker, based on his early 
experience as a miner, 

Correlation of Tone Production, Support and 
Interpretation, the eighth of a series of 
articles by Helen Brett appears in this 
issue. 

Helen Stokes, national radio audition winner 
in Maryland is a pupil of George Cas- 
telle. 

An American music 
ized in Washington, D. 
as the Salon Sutro. 

Elizabeth Hipple, Philadelphia assistant of 
Alberto Jonas, recently made a fine im- 
pression in recital in that city. 

William Busch, pianist, is planning a recital 
tour of Spain. 

Erich Kleiber has been reengaged to con- 
duct the first six weeks of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra next 
season. 

George Farrell has been announced as the 
winner of the first Graham McNamee 
scholarship with Mme. Esperanza Gar- 
rigue. 

San-Malo, violinist, will return to this coun- 
try from Europe in January. 

Myra Hess was soloist at the fifth concert of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Sokoloff con- 
ducting. 

Louis Graveure made his first appearance as 
a tenor in Minneapolis on November 7. 

Mary Lewis is now under the management 
of S. Hurok. 

Victor Harris has two new works, 
of the Bow, and The Rocket. 

An interesting sketch of the career of Emma 
Kedell, recent Ame rican addition to the 
ranks of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, appears in this issue. 

Yvonne Gall has sailed for Europe to fulfill 
numerous operatic engagements. 

Rita Orville, soprano, has just concluded a 
very sucessful Western tour. 

Anna Maria Guglielmetti, a Duval product, 
recently sang with the Colonne Orches- 
tra with great sucess. 

Conditions for the third Hollywood Bowl 
Composition Prize have just been an- 
nounced by Glenn M. Tindall, business 
manager. 

Beatrice Belkin and Joseph MacPherson 
gave a joint song recital for the Rubin- 
stein Club. 

The N. Y. School of Music and Arts gave 
their 754th concert at Grand Central 
Palace. 

The MacDowell Club opening (New York) 
has as artists The Oriana Quartet, fe- 
male voices, artists from the Gescheidt 
Studios. 

The C-Opera Group will give In the Garden 
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first 


series has been organ- 
C., to be known 
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John Wanamaker 
Said: 


“If there is one enter- 
prise on earth that a 
‘quitter’ should leave 
alone it is advertising. 





“To make a success of 
advertising one must be 
prepared to stick like a 
barnacle on a boat’s bot- 
tom. He should know 
before he begins that he 
must spend money. 


“Somebody must tell 
him, also, that he cannot 
hope to reap results com- 
mensurate with his ex- 
penditure early in the 
game. 


Advertising doesn’t jerk; 
it pulls. 








“It begins very slowly 
at first, but the pull is 
steady. It increases day 
by day and year by year 
until it exerts an irre- 
sistible power.” 




















of the Shah at the Heckscher Theater 
December 3. 

Frederic Baer sings at the New York Lied- 
erkranz, in Hackensack, Syracuse and 
Norwalk, all within a period of a week. 

Joseph Malkin, cellist, has become a member 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Hans Clemens, the new German tenor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is univer- 
“7 admired for his lovely voice and 

‘asy singing. 

Handel's Joshua will receive its first New 
York performance on November 30, 
with Dr. William C. Carl directing. 

Olga Didur, daughter of the well known 

Metropolitan star, made her debut in 
that company on November 21 as Pre- 
ziosilla in La Forza. 

and Ottilie Sutro are to inaugurate a 
scholarship at the MacDowell Colony in 
honor of W. H. Humiston. 

The Stradivarius Quartet began its second 
season at the Mannes School on No- 
vember 16. 

An annual subsidy of $87,500, to run for five 
years, has been granted by the British 
government towards the furtherance of 
national opera. 

The symphony orchestra of the Curtis In- 

stitute of Music will substitute for the 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra in the national broadcasts of the 
Columbia chain on November 30 and 
December 7. 

Chicago Civic Opera Company gave 
Die Meistersinger on November 20 for 
the first time in many years, presenting 
a magnificent performance. 


Rose 


The 





OLGA DALLAS 
American concert and opera singer, who 
gave a recital on November 19 in the palace 
of the former king and queen of Greece. She 
sang several Negro spirituals which the king 
insisted be repeated, while she satisfied the 
queen by adding several Russian songs. The 
former monarchs were most enthusiastic 
about Miss Dallas’ art. 
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Philadelphia Hears 
Enjoyable Recitals 


Harriet Van Emden Opens Curtis Institute Faculty Series— 
Ruth Weir Miller, Louis Shenk and Erl Beatty, 
Tilly Barmach, and Harry Blank Also Offer 
Interesting Programs 


PHILADELPHIA.—Harriet Van Emden, 
soprano, opened this season’s series of Curtis 
Institute Faculty Recitals at Casimir Hall, 
on November 17. <A_ capacity audience 
greeted Miss Van Emden with long-contin- 
ued applause, when she stepped upon the 
stage, where the piano was nearly covered 
with floral tributes. The popular soprano 
was in excellent voice and sang with that 
finesse and art which characterize her work 
at all times. 

Two Mozart arias opened her program 
and were given with ease and great beauty 
of tone. Two songs by Schubert, two by 
Schumann and three by Brahms were ex- 
quisitely interpreted and sung. The accom- 
paniments of Auflésung (Schubert) and 
Botschaft were especially intricate, and were 
beautifully played by Harry Kaufman, the 
accompanist of the evening. After each of 
these, Miss Van Emden graciously acknowl- 
edged Mr. Kaufman’s fine work. 

Lieder nach Verlaine by Rudolf Mengel- 
berg, dedicated to Miss Van Emden, were of 
special interest, particularly as the first two 
-~-Im Gefangnis and Herbstgesang—received 
their first performance in America on this oc- 
casion. 

Two French numbers, one by Debussy and 
one by Decreus, were followed by-.two 
Rachmaninoff songs, sung in Russian. Then 
came Dutch Serenade by De Lange sung in 
Dutch. Miss Van Emden’s enunciation was 
excellent in all of the six languages—Italian, 
German, French, Russian, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish. The last was interestingly represented 
by the song, Thou art Mine, composed by 
Abram Chasins, who accompanied Miss Van 
Emden in this number. Mr. Chasins is also 
a member of the Curtis Institute Faculty. 

Miss Van Emden’s closing number was the 
aria, Ah non credea mirarti from La Son- 
nambula by Bellini, which was magnificently 
presented. 

RutH WErrR MILLER IN RECITAL 

Ruth Weir Miller, soprano and artist pu- 
pil of Emily Stokes Hagar, made her debut 
in recital on November 17, in the Academy 
of Music foyer, before an audience which 
filled the hall and left some standing. 

Miss Miller’s program included songs of 
Bach, —. and Faccio, in the first group 
—three German songs, of which Wolf's Elf- 
enlied and Franz’ Widmung were especially 
well done. These were followed by De 
Vieni Non Tardar from Mozart's Le Nozze 
de Figaro. Gounod’s Ah Je Veux Vivre 
from Romeo et Juliette revealed good techni- 
cal equipment and a voice of wide range. 

French songs included Soir by Faure, 
Chabrier’s Villanelle des Petits Canards, 
Szulc’s Clair de Lune, Ravel’s La Flute 
Enchantee and Les Filles De Cadix by 
Delibes. These were sung with good enun- 
ciation and perfect voice control. 

Wolf’s Iris, Gibb’s Five Eyes, Johnson’s 
Lullaby and Worth’s Midsummer closed the 
program. The Lullaby gained much favor. 

Encores were demanded and given in 
plenty. Festivity was added by the many 
beautiful flowers presented to the singer. 

Miss Miller’s voice is of good quality, wide 
range, and flexibility. The lighter character 
numbers, or descriptive songs are essentially 
adapted to her style, although she does ail 
well. 

Sherwood Johnson accompanied Miss 
Miller thoughtfully and sympathetically. 

SHENK AND BEaTTy IN RECITAL 

Louis Shenk, baritone, appeared in recital 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on 
November 17; he was assisted by Erl 
Beatty, pianist. 

The program was an exacting one, in- 
cluding numbers by Handel-Guenther, Bee- 
thoven, Franz, Brahms, and Schubert, also 
compositions by the soloist himself, and some 
English songs ! 

Many of the German songs had been 
translated into English by Mr. Shenk, and 
were so sung. Particularly dramatic was 
his singing of Treachery by Brahms and 
Schubert’s Erl King. Mr. Shenk’s own 
songs were settings of poems by Dunbar, 
Moore, Field and Riley, the last, A Song of 
the Cruise, was dedicated to the pianist of 
the evening, Erl Beatty. All of these songs 
were very effective and were well received. 

The program ended with Nightfall by 
Kursteiner, Love Stay by and Sing (Atkin- 
son), Pipes O’Gordon’s Man (Hammond), 
Shadows (Protheroe), and Gypsy Serenade 
( Hermann-Shenk). 

Mr. Shenk has a rich, vibrant voice, uses 
it artistically and evidences fine control and 
good enunciation. 

Mr. Beatty provided skillful accompani- 
ments, and in addition, played a group of 
solos—Rudolph Ganz’s arrangement of Schu- 


bert’s Ballet Music from Rosamunde, the 
Schubert Moment Musicale op. 90, no. 2, 
and the Tausig arrangement of the Schubert 
March Militaire. His tone and rhythm are 
good, and he showed great brillance in the 
March Militaire. A pleasing encore was 
Passepied by Delibes. Mr. Beatty is an 
artist pupil of Alberto Jonas. 
Titty BARMACH IN RECITAL 

A very successful recital was given by 
Tilly Barmach, dramatic soprano, in Wither- 
spoon Hall on November 20, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Barmach gave five operatic arias 
and twelve songs ranging from Scarlatti to 
Ravel and DeFalla. It was a test for any 
singer and this one met it very satisfactorily. 

The arias included, Dido's Lament from 
Dido and Aeneas by Purcell; Voi Che 
Sapete from Mozart's Marriage of Figa ro; 
Air De Lia from Debussy’s L’ Enfant 
Prodigue; Suicido from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda; and the Liebestod from Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde. All were well given 
with fine dramatic feeling, well controlled. 

The German songs were very artistically 
sung. Immer Leiser and Liebliche Wangen 
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by Brahms, Widmung by Schumann, Zur 
Ruh by Wolf and Schlechtes Wetter by 
Strauss. Nebbie by Respighi and Der Tod 
Das Ist Die Kuhle Nacht by Paxon brought 
much applause. DeFalla’s Polo was well 
done, as were the other numbers of Scar- 
latti, Duparc, Ravel and Faure. 

Miss Barmach’s voice is powerful, of good 
timbre and capable of expressing great emo- 
tion. She uses it cleverly and has excellent 
breath control. Miss Barmach is an artist 
pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti. 

Ruth Leaf Hall was at the piano and pro- 
vided sympathetic and artistic accmpaniments 
throughout the program. 

Harry BLANK IN REcITAL 

Blank, baritone, appeared in re- 
Academy of Music foyer on 
Blank has a voice of 
with 
and 


Harry 
cital in the 
November 20. Mr. 
beautiful quality, smooth and sonorous, 
especially fine enunciation in German 
English. 

His program was an ambitious one and 
held many interesting numbers. He an- 
nounced that Der Jungling am Bache by 
Schubert, and three Chansons Gaillardes 
(17th cent.) by Poulenc were being sung 
here for the ‘first time as far as investiga- 
tion could discover. They were pleasing 
additions to the usual offerings. Ein Ton 
(The Monotone), by Cornelious, was very 
cleverly sung, maintaining the same _ tone 
throughout, but with many shadings. A\l- 
lerseelen by Strauss, and Fruhlingsnacht by 
Schumann were particularly well sung, as 
was also Le Voyageur by Faure. Many 
composers were represented on the program 

lack of space prevents each song, but it 
is hoped Mr. Blank will be heard 
again soon. Mary Schenck was the accom- 
panist. 

M. M. C. 





Eide Norena Chats on the Art of Make-Up 


Mathilda Yungstedt, Great Artist of the Stockholm Opera, 
Taught Her—Also Sent the Young Singer to Signe Hebbe 
for Mis-en-Scene—To These and to Her Vocal 


Teacher, Von zu Muhlen, She Owes Ev 


Miles of broad and appallingly empty cor- 
ridors with very high ceilings and a wooden 
floor that echo to the infrequent steps. 
Story after story of these corridors, until 
one stands bewildered before one of the 
many silent, closed doors, each bearing a 
well knowa name. Here is Fanny Heldy, 
and Germaine Lubin and Eide Norena, the 
Norwegian soprano, whose successes have 
echoed in every opera house in the world 

The double doors make the silence even 
more profound in the large and lofty dress- 


Photo by G. L. Manuel Frere 

EIDE NORENA 
as Queen Marguerite in The Huguenots. 
ing room, with its crisp, dark red curtains, 
small divan and marble shelf with the large 
looking-glass behind it. Were it not for this, 
the place would be a sitting room, for the 
artist’s wardrobe hangs in an adjoinin g 
room. 

“The make- “up for Queen Marguerite in 
the Huguenots,” says Norena, busily raising 
an artificially high eyebrow and curling up 
the ends of her already happy looking 
mouth, “should be that of a very happy and 
gay woman. All the lines go up.” 

Norena works with the mathematical pre- 
cision of the great artist, for whom every- 
thing in life as well as in music must be 
rythmic. Her make-up box is the acme of 
organized efficiency. Everything about her 
breathes of that brilliant clearness so charac- 
teristic of her work. 

“Where did you learn to make up?” I 
asked. 

“From the greatest Swedish artist we 
have ever had, Matilda Yungstedt, the great 
artist of the Stockholm Opera. I was a 


erything 


youngster, singing Eros to her Orpheus. 
it was my debut and | was pathetically lost. 
It was she who made me up and gave me 
advice until the last moment before I 
stepped onto the stage. Through her I 
went to Signe Hebbe, famous teacher for 
mise-en-scene. To these two and my vocal 
teacher, Von zur Miihlen, 1 owe everything. 
They've been my closest and dearest 
friends.” 

Putting on her wig and stepping into the 
heavily embroidered velvet garments of the 
Queen, aided by a maid as silent as the 
building, Norena went on to speak of her 
teacher Von zur Miuhlen, now living and 
teaching in England. 

“In Russia he saw his house burned down 
during the revolution, and only recently I 
had news that his home in Steyning, Sus- 
sex, had also burned down. So now he 
lives and gives his lessons in a cottage he 
had in the corner of his garden. All his 
souvenirs, photographs, all have been de- 
stroyed.” 

“There is such an atmosphere about this 
dressing room,” I could not help remarking. 

“Yes,” Norena said, with almost as much 
fondness in her glance as when she speaks 
of her beloved teachers, “how quiet it is 
here. When Nellie Melba came to see me 
recently, she looked ’round and dropped into 
this chair with emotion; it is the dressing 


here 
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room she occupied years ago, when she sang 
here.” 

The Queen stood up before me, regal in 
the silver robes billowing stiffly about her, 
still the Norena one loves, Norena with her 
characteristic, simple dignity. I returned 
through the double doors, into the silent 
and winding corridors, past the swinging 
double doors leading to the stage, and down 
the stairs. Not a step but mine resounded 
through the seemingly empty building. Ne 
voices echoed. It was the old temple of 
art, replete with traditions, the place where 
one can work, if one wishes to do so. 

N. de 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Concerts Please 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the concerts of No- 
vember 21 and 22, Brahms’ Academic Over- 
ture was the opening number. 

3eethoven’s Fifth Symphony received one 

of the finest performances that have been 
heard here. The applause following the per- 
formance of this epochal. work left no doubt 
as to its enduring popularity. 
_ Debussy’s Iberia was splendidly done, with 
its typical Spanish character and feeling. 
The second section, Les Parfums de la Nuit, 
was exquisitely played, while the last sec- 
tion was essentially descriptive of its name, 
Le Matin d’un Jour de Fete. The orchestra 
was in the best of form and gave a spirited 
performance. 

The final number of the program was of 
particular interest, as it received its first per- 
formance any where at these concerts, and is 
dedicated to Leopold Stokowski—it was a 
Chorale and Fugue in D minor by Arnold 
Zemachson, who was born in Russia but is 
now living in New York City. It is happily 
lacking in dissonances, written on strictly 
classical lines, and follows the style of Bach 
closely. M. M. C. 


British Opera Subsidy of $87,500 
Annually 


The British government has decided to ap- 
propriate $87,500 annually as a subsidy for 
opera for the next five years.. Also $25,000 
will be given by the government for the last 
quarter of this year to hnance opera, not 
only at Covent Garden but also in the prov- 
inces. The money will be paid through the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, which has 
agreed to dedicate part of its profits to the 
cause of opera in England. 

The government stipulates that British 
artists shall have preference as far as pos- 
sible, in the contemplated popular priced 
performances. 


Fifth Barbizon Concert, 
November 30 
The fifth concert of the 
Artists’ Series will take place at the Bar- 
bizon Club on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 30. The Clamildys Trio, an ensemble of 
women's voices, will be heard. 


Chevalier 


Gualter de |’Eveille 


Pupil of Hamill and Bossermann 
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Barbizon-Plaza, 101 West 58th Street, New York 


Intensive monthly courses on part scholarships 
Thorough Musicianship, incl. 
Stage Fundamentals, incl. 


Languages, incl, 
Song. 

Lectures, on Fine Art of Singing and Acting 

The Art of Teaching. 

Conquering nervousness. 

Original thinking and expressing, and 

Direct preparation for Concert, 
Opera and Grand Opera. 
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SCHOOL OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 
FOR SINGERS 


Inc. by Board of Regents of N. Y. State 


Hans Bartu 
Musical Director 


ANNA E, Ziecier 
Founder and Director 


Circle 4242 


Sight Singing. 
Speech Art and Roles. 
Conversation and Application in 


Church, 
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\ good composer never lacks a production. 


\ good way to get lofty inspir ition is in an aero- 
plane. 


speak of your success to colleagues less 
I 


than yourself. 


Do not 
fortunate 
i 

Antico 
kind of player piano. 


>— — 


Pianto is a song by Gagliano and not a 


new 
an orchestra a 


Is not the bass 


cketeer, 


drum player in 
noisily speaking ? 
The “operatic crisis” is not very noticeable this 
either in Chicago or New York. 

—— 
Paderewski once wid he would not own an auto- 
Many other pianists could not. 


musical ra 
winter, 


mobile 
Do you know that the literal English meaning of 
“undertaker ? 


} 
e —_ 


the word “impresario” 1s 


Cherchez le Debussy seems to be the motto of a 
goodly number of modern composers. 


* pa 
An old timer is one who can remember when 
Strauss’ Salome used to shock opera audiences. 


\mong the unem 


ployed are persons who write 
anonymous letters of abuse to a musical newspaper. 


> 


If a cat has nine lives Chopin must have a million, 
for he has been murdered at least that many times. 


° 


Phe deepest enthusiasm of an audience is not al- 
wavs measured in proportion to the noise of its 
applause 
A i 
Schumann was the most paradoxical composer of 
He wrote piano music for orchestra and 
for the piano. 


. — 


them all 


orchestral music 


are no new thing in the world. For 
the opera houses have had their popular 
and female. 
School has just issued 
of a newspaper which 
A note points out that 
and the readers are 
It is the official 
Affiliated Choirs. 


na doynas, mal 
lhe Westminster Choir 
Volume One, Number One, 
is, as vet, without a name. 
this is the readers’ magazine, 
being given a chance to name it 
publication of the Westminster 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Its inaugural issue contains four large sized pages 
filled with news notes concerning choir affairs and 
other pertinent matter. Our infant brother is wel- 
comed and has our good wishes! 

When counterpoint is music, when 
music is counterpoint, all’s wrong. 

a - 


all’s right ; 


“No bird of prey 
the Natural History 


ever had the gift of song,’ 
Magazine. 
ee 

In trying to avoid eternal commonplaces infernal 
complications are created by many modern com- 
posers. 


” says 
How about Hauk? 


- —_— 


If music is the language of the soul one wonders 
what sort of souls utter some of the music we hear 
nowadays. 

Some music students away from home write to 
their parents frequently, and others have a bank ac- 
count of their own. 


Hans Richter once said that Bach wrote the real 
music of the future. And Richter was a great 
Wagner conductor. 

3elieve it or not,” last week a Russian lad in 
the Bronx refused to study the violin, declaring that 
it was his ambition to become a jockey. 
ae 

Musical gambling: Prima donnas matching wits, 
conductors speculating with new works, and concert 
debutants hazarding a first appearance. 

ciaieneliil eniaiiis 

At a restaurant on upper Broadway they play 
Wagner’s Tannhauser overture on the violin, cem- 
balo, cello and cornet. Now the worst is known. 

a= —_ 

The reason so few children are born in France is 
because they object to being sent to America as 
flute, oboe and clarinet players in our orchestras. 

kd Se, 

Gounod’s Faust has been given at the Paris Grand 
Opera, 1,895 times, and from present indications 
will run on forever in that city, like the River Seine. 

ml 

Einstein, the fifth dimensional German, will come 
to this country shortly. Well, if he knows so much, 
let him say what has hit music during the past 
decade. 

————— 

That serenity in the musical atmosphere here- 
abouts is caused by the returned presence of Tos- 
canini. There is no noticeable “symphonic crisis” 
in this town. 

—— 

Miss Alta Faulkner, of Los Angeles, according to 
experts, has the most perfect back in the United 
States. This announcement will considerably miff 
some of the conductors of our symphony orchestras. 

saacuetaill 

A subscriber wishes to know whether “Gliick” and 
“Handel” are the proper spellings for those names. 
Yes, if Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven, Schiibert, 
Chopin, Mendelsséhn, Wagner and Straiiss are cor- 
rect. 

———_@————— 

The musical conservative and the musical modern- 
ist camps accuse each other, respectively, of radical- 
ism and habit. Both qualities are virtues or vices, 
dependent upon the degree of genius which exploits 
them. 

Qe 

A Yale scientist tells humanity that the earth is 
1,852,000,000 years old, and all of them seem to have 
been lived by those persons who are locked out of 
Carnegie Hall concerts because they arrive there a 
couple of minutes late for the beginning of the 
performance. 


A 


a 


A machine for typewriting music, and another for 
peeling 100 potatoes in ten minutes, have been placed 
on the market. If their commercial exploiters are 
selling stock it might be more advisable for investors 
to purchase the potato shares than those of the tonal 
typewriter. However, the safest course is not to 
gamble at all in stocks, as the MustcaLt Courter has 
often correctly pointed out. 

———)>—_—_- 

The cables tell that Herman Darewski, leading a 
jazz number recently at the Covent Garden Arena 
in London, suddenly dropped his baton and collapsed 
into a nearby chair, as he and several members of his 
orchestra “saw the ‘ghost’ of Siegfried, armed 
mythical warrior, emerge from the wall and float 
toward the conductor and players.” Comment seems 
superfluous, except to say that the cable wires are 
patient, and that the art of the English press agent 
seems to have been affected by the world wide de- 
pression and lack of effective production. 
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The Melting Pot 


We hear a good deal of talk in America about 
the melting pot, apparently forgetting entirely 
that our problem differs very little from the 
problem which faced Europe in the Middle 
Ages. We have, in this particular, one advan- 
tage over Europe, in that ours has been a peace- 
ful mingling of races, while in Europe it was al- 
ways a matter of one country being overrun by 
the military forces of another, and being sub- 
jected to the terms of conquest. It sometimes 
happened that the conquerors were finally 
driven out, but even so there was a continual 
mingling of the natives and the conquerors, 
which in many cases continued until a new race 
developed. 


What happened to music during and after 
these upheavals is a matter of history. The 
conquerors brought their musical idioms with 
them, sometimes uncouth, sometimes more ad- 
vanced than those of the conquered. They fre- 
quently brought cultural ideas superior to any- 
thing known before their arrival, and philology 
shows that the words that are used in almost 
every occidental language come from great 
varieties of sources, and give indication of the 
extent of advance in many arts and sciences of 
the lands of their derivation. 


The curious thing is that gradually, after all 
this intermingling of races, when wars of con- 
quest ceased, or at least were not followed by 
extended occupation, each of the nations of 
Europe developed a musical idiom of its own. 
The writer has been inclined to place the time 
occupied in the development of these various 
schools at 500 years, but, in conversation with 
Rudolph Ganz the other day, Mr. Ganz dis- 
agreed with this point of view, pointing out that 
even in the time of Bach and Handel music all 
over Europe was practically conceived in a 
single idiom, and that it therefore could only 
have been after that date that the definite change 
began to take place. 


This, however, is a matter of small import- 
ance, whether it took 100 or 200 or 300 or 500 
years, or even still longer, to develop these 
various idioms; that, we now recognize, must 
be a matter of indifference to us. The point is 
that the styles did arrive, though why and 
wherefore it is probably impossible to say. 
From these facts we may assume that in Amer- 
ica, also, in time a national idiom will emerge, 
something that will be purely accidental, unin- 
tended, not the result of any effort, either single 
or collective, but merely the outcome of com- 
binations of hidden and mysterious forces that 
lie within us and of which we are unconscious. 


The time has apparently now already arrived 
in America when the ingredients are already all 
in the pot and being fused and welded into a 
single alloy. Obviously, it will be impossible 
to determine what proportion of one race or an- 
other will be found in the final metal, since the 
ingredients were all mixed in earlier times, and 
are undergoing further mingling here in Amer- 
ica. But this, too, is a matter of indifference. 
What we are concerned with is American music. 
That is, not merely music by an American 
composer or music built upon so-called Amer- 
ican folk songs, but music that is just as ob- 
viously American as Italian music is obviously 
Italian, or German music obviously German. 


It is utterly impossible to predict whether or 
not this American music will have any element 
of jazz or of ragtime or of so-called American 
folk song, or of any evident influence from any 
country of Europe. All that we can do is to 
wait in an attitude not of watchful waiting, but 
of extremely active and energetic waiting, pro- 
ducing day after day and year after year to the 
best of our ability, and according, each one of 
us, to his own individual ideas, striving for self- 
expression, and being utterly unconcerned as 
to what the resultant idiom will be. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


If public musical performers object to criticism, 
why not arbitrate ? 

For instance, Pianist gives a recital, and Critic 
finds it necessary to make some adverse remarks in 
print. They agree to arbitrate the issues involved, 
and select a mutual friend as an impartial Judge. 
The three meet and this is the result : 

Pianist—“You say that my playing of the Bach 
fugue was dry?” 

Critic—“T certainly did.” 

Pianist—“ Just what do you mean by that ?” 

Critic—‘‘Well, it lacked in unction.” 

Pianist—“You don’t expect me to play Bach like 
Chopin, do you?” 

Critic—“Of course not. But Bach had a certain 
humanity which you did not express.” 

Pianist—“I am somewhat puzzled as to how any 
pianist could express humanity in a fugue.” 

Critic—“There is the great A minor organ fugue 
for instance—” 

Pianist—“But I didn’t play that; I played the G 
minor fugue.” 

Critic—“The modern conception of Bach is that 
he was not merely a pedant; that even his counter- 
point is part of his melodic scheme.” 

Pianist—“But if I had sentimentalized the fugue, 
would you not have criticized my lack of classical 
style and perhaps my instability of rhythm?” 

Critic—“There is a happy mean.” 

Pianist—“I claim that I achieved it.” 

Critic—“I must politely dissent.” 

Pianist—“All right, we can come back to that later. 
Let us proceed with my playing of the Paganini 
Variations by Brahms. You objected to my ‘failure 
to emphasize the composition as an organic whole.’ 
Just what had you in mind ?” 

Critic—“To me it seemed that you missed the cen- 
tral idea.” 

Pianist—“The central idea of any set of Varia- 
tions is the theme, isn’t it?” 

Critic—“In Brahms, it is the way he keeps the 
separate elements differentiated and yet moulds them 
into a complete whole.” 

Pianist—“My conception is that only the theme 
knits the Variations together ; in every other respect, 
each one has its own character, atmosphere, and 
treatment. That is why they are called Variations. 
You are probably thinking of a Suite.” 

Critic (stiffly) —“Pardon me, but I am well aware 
of the difference between Variations and a Suite.” 

Pianist—“I did not mean to offend you. Excuse 
me. You know, of course, that Paganini himself 
wrote some Variations on the same theme which 
Brahms utilized for his work ?” 

Critic—“Certainly.” 2 

Pianist—“Did Paganini follow your notion of 
welding his Variations into a single-idea organism i 

Critic—‘Paganini is not Brahms.” 

Pianist (drily)—“I have always suspected as 
much. But we do not seem to come to any under- 
standing. We shall abandon Brahms for the mo- 
ment. Your review accused me of interpreting 
Beethoven without individuality. Did you mean 
Beethoven’s individuality or mine?” 

Critic—“Both.” Foy) 

Pianist—“I couldn’t very well play with two indi- 
vidualities. Anyway, you flatter me by assuming 
that my individuality could be identical with that of 
Beethoven.” 

Critic—“I meant that you gave a conventional per- 
formance.” 

Pianist—“Can one be original in Beethoven? It 
appears to me that the style of interpreting his 
sonatas has been thoroughly established. If I were 
to superimpose my ideas upon those of Beethoven 
you might call me impudent, and even sacrilegious.” 

Critic—“Paderewski has individuality when he 
plays Beethoven.” 

Pianist—“You surely would not wish me to ape 
Paderewski? As a matter of fact, I model my 
Beethoven interpretations rather upon those of Von 
Biilow, one of whose pupils was my teacher. Do 
you consider Von Biilow a good example to follow ?” 

Critic—“We seem to be wandering in our discus- 
sion. When I questioned your individuality I was 
not suggesting that you should do violence to the 
spirit of Beethoven.” 

Pianist—‘‘Ah, there we have it. ‘The spirit of 
Beethoven.’ What is the spirit of Beethoven? To 
you it is one thing; to me it is another. Beethoven's 
genius was universal; everyone can get something 


from Beethoven’s music, but we do not all get the 
same thing.” 

Critic—‘‘Naturally, not. 
cite an opposite case, is 

Pianist—“You didn’t care for my Chopin delivery 
either. You said that I permitted myself an excess 
of feeling which led to undue exaggeration. When, 
pray, am I to feel excessively, if not in Chopin ?” 

Critic—“Feeling on the piano must be controlled 
within artistic bounds.” 

Pianist—“But you chided me for controlling it 
when I plaved Bach.” 

Critic—“Bach belonged to a less romantic period 
than Chopin.” 

Pianist—“How does one express romanticism ex- 
cept through warm feeling ?” 

Critic—“I do not object to warm feeling but it 
must have formal beauty as well.” 

Pianist—‘‘Can you tell the exact point of de- 
parture at which warm feeling begins to lose its 
aspect of formal beauty ?” 

Critic—“A pproximately.” 

Pianist—“And yet you wrote that my Debussy in- 
terpretations were too reticent and subversive of 
spontaneous beauty.” 

Critic—“No one plays every composer well.” 

Pianist—“According to you, I play no composer 
well. Your view about my Liszt rhapsody was that 
its technical presentation partook of hard glitter, de- 
void of brilliancy. Should I have used ‘soft glitter’ 
instead ?” 

Critic—“‘You quibble, my friend.” 

Pianist—“And you scribble, if you can’t defend 
your views. Who ever heard of glitter without bril- 
liancy ?” 

Critic—“If you would look in the dictionary -—— 

Pianist—“T think that’s where you look, instead 
of listening to the performances you criticize.” 

Critic—‘You are insulting.” 

Pianist—“You insult me in print and hold me 
up to ridicule beside.” 

Critic—“We are getting nowhere with our arbi- 
tration. Let us leave it to the Judge.” 

Pianist—“That suits me.” 

Critic (to Judge)—‘‘Am I right?” 

Pianist (to Judge)—“Is he wrong?” 

Judge (waking up)—‘“Eh?” 

eRe 

Musical pessimists may direct what abuse they will 
at the radio, but the fact remains that this week New 
Yorkers could hear concerts over the air by our own 
Philharmonic and Manhattan orchestras, and those 
of Philadelphia, Minneapolis, London (England), 
Detroit and Rochester. The remarkable series winds 
up tonight with Walter Damrosch’s regular studio 
symphony concert, and his informative and edifying 
explanatory remarks. 


That is why Chopin, to 


” 


” 


2 ® 


Refreshingly one hears a young pianist like Marvin 
Maazel say: “I am unceasingly amazed at how much 
excellent piano playing is to be heard nowadays. 
Nearly all the new players come into the field finely 
equipped. I do not remember within recent years 
to have come across a really bad pianist in public 
performance.” 

eRe 
a New York, November 22, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

I am trying to solve the problem which you brought up 
in your Variations in the Mustcat Courter of November 
22, concerning Harmony. I think that it is partly the 
fault of the few harmony teachers, who make the study 
too dry, and also the fault of the music student of today, 
who doesn’t realize the importance of a knowledge of har- 
m 


ony. 
Mostly to blame for the existing abnormal conditions, 
however, are those instrumental teachers who devote all 
their attention to fingerwork (technic), and do not care 
about the real musical education of their pupils. 

I will also tell you frankly that many of the instrumental 
teachers do not know much about harmony themselves, and 
besides, they are afraid to lose their pupils if they become 


too much educated musically! In fact, one violin teacher 
told me himself that he would not send me his pupils. as 
he was afraid to lose them; his fears were not without 
foundation, as I now have three pupils who got so inter- 
ested in harmony and composition that they dropped their 
instruments altogether. 

In conclusion I want to thank you heartily for your 
defence of our beloved harmony, and want to assure you 
that there is absolutely nothing wrong with this harmoni- 
ous subject. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Boris Levenson. 
zee 


It took Leonora Corona, of the Metropolitan, to 
discover that her namesakes in opera are all good 
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girls—the Leonoras of Fidelio, Trovatore, and La 
Forza del Destino. 
eRe 
Apropos, I would love to see a performance some 
day of Tristan and Isolde, with Ponselle, Jeritza, or 
Corona as Isolde, and Martinelli as Tristan. I un- 
derstand that he knows the role, in German, and is 
prepared to sing it, if Gatti Casazza commands. 
Why not, Gatti? 
2Re 
BEING BUT MEN 
3y Monk Gibbon 
Being but men, not gods, we'll need take pride 
In all that gives the lie to this mean state: 
All moments borne beyond the common tide, 
All littleness of heart made briefly great: 
All beauty vouched with sudden indrawn breath, 
A word, a turn of head, a lovely look, 
A gesture grave, a phrase defying death, 
Or a chance sentence in an unsought book 
(From The 3est Poems of 1930, selected by 
Moult, and published by Harcourt, Brace.) , 
2Re, 
A man who looks like the ghost of Felix Mendels 
sohn is peddling apples on my street corner. 
eRe 
And worse, a man who played the trombone in the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for twenty vears. 
operates the night elevator in my apartment building. 
epee 
Has it come at last? At any rate, it seems neces. 
sary. In The Sun roster of Concerts of the Week. 
one reads: 
Walter Gieseking, piano, Barbizon-Plaza, 8:30 A.M. 
nee 
_Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor, for 
piano, have been performed publicly in New York 
three times within the fortnight. The only Varia- 
tions that will appear more often than that during 
this season, are those published in the Mustcat 
COURIER. 


Thomas 


nRre 
The castes in India are not demarcated any more 
closely than those in music. / 
nRre 
Charles L. Wagner, the manager, sends me a post 
card received by him, and adds, “Perhaps you could 
find a field for this chap’s marvelous versatility ; I am 
too busy.” The card reads: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Novemt 2 1930 
Dear Sir: peepee 
_I would like very much to go in with you. It seems a 
pitty when a person has a good voice he can't get it any- 
where with it. I am a tenor singer. I impersonate people 
like Al Jolson, Helen Kane and opera also, and Amos ’n’ 
Andy. I amoos people. I always wanted to be a musical 
actor. Please let me know how I can get some where in 
my talent for singing and everything. 

Yours, 


M R 
nenre 


Grena Bennett : “Do you think it is possible to sing 
every day for four hours at a stretch at full voice 
and without losing endurance, zest, and quality in 
the vocalism ?” 

Editor: “No.” 

Grena Bennett: ‘Well, I have a canary bird that 
does it.” ; 

eRe 

In horror, Charles Wakefield Cadman forwards 
an advertisement which he clipped from a San Diego, 
Cal., daily paper. His only comment is, “My God!” 
Here is the advertisement : 


PHONE F. 7355 


“Violinist” writes: “I have hatched out a great 
idea. I cannot procure concert engagements, so I am 
going to get a tin cup, an unemployment sign, and a 
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box of apples, and post myself at a busy street 
corner. I shall then play my fiddle there. If the 
passersby do not drop coins into the cup, they may 
at least feel inclined to purchase an apple.” The 
fruition of art, as it were. 

| a nd 

One does not deserve credit for musical talent but 
only for the study and industry which develop it into 
its best results. 

ye Fr 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch as a pianist, conductor, and 
composer, is well known, but Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
a musical benefactor to young artists, is not such a 
familiar figure. Chiefly because he follows the 
Biblical injunction not to let one hand know what 
the other doeth; and he goes even further and does 
not even inform his closest friends, much less the 
public. 

Recently, however, Ossip was revealed in his Santa 
Claus role, through the grateful revelation of one of 
his beneficiaries, but the moment the story was pub- 
lished, he parried with this modest defense : “Henry 
Ford is the real hero; I was merely the willing in- 
termediary.” 

It appears that young Beatrice Griffin, pupil of 
Concertmaster Skolnick, of the Detroit Orchestra, 
planned a violin recital in that city—which has since 
taken place most successfully—but lacked an instru- 
ment of quality commensurate with her talents. 

The young artist’s plight was revealed to Gabrilo- 
witsch, who remembered that Henry Ford owns a 
collection of priceless ancient violins. The conduc- 
tor spoke to a society matron of Detroit who is on 
terms of intimacy with the Ford family, and asked 
her to drop the suggestion to the motor king that he 
lend one of his fine fiddles to Miss Griffin. 

\ week later, on a quiet Sunday evening 
when Gabrilowitsch was working in his study, the 
telephone rang and this talk took place: 

“Ts that Mr. 

sie Sia 

‘This is Henry 

“How do you do, Mr. Ford ?” 

“If you are not too busy, would you mind coming 
to my home as you can?” 

“T’ll drive over immediately.” 

Arrived at the Ford home, Gabrilowitsch found its 
owner alone, a table on which lay several of 
the great violins which he owns. General conver- 
sation ensued for an hour, with no reference to 
music, and the conductor was led about the house to 
view numerous historical treasures of Americana. 

Suddenly Ford said, “Pick out one of those vio- 
lins for Miss Griffin.” Gabrilowitsch answered that 
he preferred to have her make the selection, and he 
added that he and some friends would protect him 
with the guarantee of insurance for the valuable vio 
lin. “That is not at all necessary,” replied Ford. 

Miss Griffin next day played the violins for Ford 
and hesitated between aon marvelous specimens, 
finally choosing a Stradivarius of 1709 
Galiano of 1740. 

That evening a secretary arrived at Miss 
Griffin’s home, handed her the two violins she had 
liked, and informed her that Mr. Ford wished her to 
use both of them if she so desired. 

The only comment which Gabrilowitsch offered 
when the Mustcat Courter asked him to verify the 
story was this: “Henry Ford has always been quoted 
as saying that he would do nothing for music or art 
because he thinks that they should be self support- 
ing. After his generosity to Miss Griffin, I am con- 
vinced that he holds no such belief in his soul.” 

| a 

Delicious was William Geppert’s experience last 
Saturday evening when he stepped into a taxicab and 
said : “To the Metropolitan Opera House.” “Where’s 
dat?” queried the hoarse and hard featured 
chauffeur. 


Gabrilowitsch ?” 


Ford.” 
as soon 


beside 


over a 


same 


- FF ® 
Jack Coles took Iturbi to the Yale-Harvard foot- 
at New Haven last week, and says that the 
pianist not only grasped the science of the thing al- 
most immediately, but also joined in the cheering 
after a good play. “Iturbi’s only error,” says Jack, 
an excusable one on account of the noise, was 
he misunderstood the encouraging word, and 
‘wah, ’wah.’” 
zs re FR 
“In these times of general de- 
and discouragement, how does your column 
to keep up its cheery humor?” Cheery 
The primary purpose of this department is 
deadly seriousness, not Buffoonery. 
ee 
Apropos, L. H. Robbins writes in his Sunday 
Times column, All In a Week: “A strange religious 
cult is operating in Hungary. Its members believe 
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in purifying their souls through laughter. The 
police, the cablegram adds, are watching the move- 
ment sharply.” 
ze Fe FF 
Thanksgiving Day in New York is preferable to 
Good Friday, which alw: ays brings a performance of 
Parsifal. 
| a 
At a mannequin parade held in a West End theatre the 
other day the dresses were musically described by a famous 
composer. In spite of this we have decided not to have 
our plus-fours set to music.—London Punch 
nme 


According to the 1930 census, 
has a population of 122,775,046. 


the United States 
Most of them stay 


away from chamber music recitals, to say nothing of 
opera, Sy mphony concerts, oratorio presentations, and 


performances by soloists. 
L EONARD LIEBLING. 


Tuning in 1 With Europe 


London's ga 

The new B. B. C. Orchestra is so good that critics 
have begun i se propaganda to have it renamed 
the National Orchestra. Since it is made up of 
players from all over the country and actuz illy does 
2 ry to the whole nation twice a week, the title would 
But people in Engl: ind know how 
B. C. has learned that it 


“N ear 


be quite justified. 
to tread warily, and the B. 
pays. 

* * 2 
Unfair Competition? 

Just now it has to be very careful indeed; for the 
other orchestras and the “gp are up in arms 
against it. It “overbids” in the labor market and 
‘““underbids” at the box office, they say, and that is 
unfair competition, by means of a government 
monopoly. -For about a century English managers 
have been complaining that there is no government 
subsidy for music; now that there is, they send up a 
howl. There is no pleasing some people. 

eee 
Helping the Profession 

Speaking of broadcasting, I met an old friend, an 
English singer, in Regent Street the other day, one 
who hasn’t appeared in the concert halls for years. 
“Tf it were not for broadcasting,” he said, “I’d be 
down and out.” So there you are. 

x ok * 
G. B. S. on Broadcasting 

George Bernard Shaw, talking to whom is as 
good a bracer as a dip in the briny deep, has just 
been listening to a new Marconi receiver, which, he 
Says, ce ena reproduces music one hundred per- 
cent. “But,” he added, “‘it’s absurd to put it all in, as 
though we were listening to it with bare ears. The 
modern piano is much too metallic and brilliant ; and 
so are some of the other instruments. Besides, the 
acoustics of the concert hall are not the ideal acous- 
tics for transmission; and to try to transmit the 
effect of the hall is trying the impossible. We have 
developed a movie-technique ; now we must develop 
a microphone technique.” 

. 2) & 
— And the Talkie 

When we have done that, and when we have de- 
veloped a new technic for catching the speech of peo- 
ple as they move about, we shall have developed the 
talkie to a point when it becomes an art. Shaw is 
fully convinced that the talkie is the play of the 
future, and that his own plays can be successfully 
adapted to the new technic. 

* * * 
4 Warning 

The favorite story that artists have to tell about 
a critic they don’t like is that the said critic wrote 
about a concert at which he was conspicuous only 
by his absence. I have never believed that stock 
varn, and that it should happen, of all places, in 

Berlin, is particularly incredible. But here is the 
proof: A paper called Die Weltstadt (The Cosmo- 
polis) writes this about Evlyn Howard-Jones, who 
is as masculine a pianist as I have ever met: “In 
the Beethovensaal I heard the pianist (Pianistin)— 
Evlyn Howard-Jones. The interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas op. 109 and 110 showed this woman 
artist’s excellently developed technic.” The critic’s 
name is Schroder, and anybody going to Berlin to 
give a recital better send him a photograph in ad- 
vance. 

* * * 
Here’s a New One 

Hans Kindler, on his travels round Europe sell- 
ing people the idea that the cello has the soul of a 
baritone (and more brains), dropped in to the 
Musica CourteEr’s London Office. Giving his usual 
greetings, “Have you heard the latest ?” he started to 
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talk about a colleague in an unnamed orchestra who 
leaned over to his neighbor during a wood-wind pas- 
sage (as cellists will) to tell him about a strange 
dream. ‘You know,” said the cellist, “I dreamed 
I was playing in the Messiah at the Albert Hall and 
I was fast asleep. There I was, playing away, and 
fast asleep all the time.” “Yes, what’s funny about 
that?” said cellist No. 2. “Well,” said No. 1, “the 
funniest thing about it is that when I woke up I 
found I actually was playing The Messiah at the 
Albert Hall.” Ce 


VOICE STRAINERS 

There are thousands of them. They exist in all 
countries. They are, in fact, an international race, 
forming a bond of union among all the nations in 
the world, so that voice strainers from the United 
States feel at home in the company of voice strain- 
ers from Germany, England, France, Italy, and the 
islands of the seven seas. 

The principal method of straining a voice is to 
make it produce a louder sound than it is physically 
able to sustain. Children grow up with the idea of 
becoming bigger, and as all singers were children 
once, they naturally transfer the desire to get bigger 
over the voice. Those singers that consider them- 
selves of much greater importance than they actually 
are, usually go in for voice straining as well. 

Teachers of voice straining perfectly understand 
the method employed by the prophet Elijah in dealing 
with the priests of Baal. All he said was: “Call him 
louder, call him louder.” This is one of the earliest 
recorded cases of voice straining. 

Another useful method of voice straining is to 
force the vocal range upwards. Many a man, who 
might have served his fellow citizens nobly by hawk- 
ing oranges and bananas, is compelled to become a 
lyrical tenor by the heartless voice strainers, and 
many a heaven-born auctioneer is pushed up into a 
basso cantante, or even into a baritone. 

Less conspicuous, because less loud, is the gentle 
voice of the little man whom voice strainers have 
induced to imitate a basso profundo. He can touch 
low C with a tone resembling the distant humming 
of a bumble bee, and grope in the depths for a low 
B flat with the cavernous rumble that induced the 
decorators of the pyramids to record the ancient say- 
ing that the vocal solo was so low no one could hear 
it. The natural tone of a cooing dove would like- 
wise be lost in any attempt to snort like a rhinoceros. 

Women, too, are victims of voice strainers. They 
are not less free than men from the weakness of 
desiring power. They often strain a beautiful small 
tone into a strident harsh one, and pay a voice strain- 
er to show them how to do it. And, of course, as 
long as voice strainers can get paid for straining 
voices they will continue in the same strain. Rather 
than strain a point, however, we stop. 


WORTH REMEMBERING 

Louis XV of France interested himself very much 
in music and other arts, and very little in the affairs 
of state. One of the music festivals in the palace 
of Versailles was called The Temple of Glory, for 
which the king commissioned Voltaire to write the 
words and Rameau the music. This festival piece 
in three acts and a prologue was produced in Febru- 
ary, 1745. On June 13, 1746, Voltaire wrote to 
Berger, the director of the opera, and authorized him 
to give to Rameau the money due the joint authors. 
Said he: 

“The difficulty of rhyming a ballet is so far below the 
troubles and merits of the musician; Mr. Rameau is so su- 
perior in his work, and moreover, his fortune is so inferior 
to his talents, that it is but just that the entire proceeds 
should go to him. Therefore, Sir, I have the honor to say 
that I look for no remuneration; that you may give Mr. 
Rameau all that was agreed, without considering me in the 
least.” 

This generous action requires no comment, but it 
should not be forgotten. The world is still laughing 
at the biting satire and terrible mockery of Voltaire 
when he attacked what he considered to be a wrong. 
3ut Voltaire’s poetry and dramatic compositions have 
grown a littie stale. And who knows anything about 


his opera librettos ? Soaps 
pact marie 


CREDIT TO MR. EVANS! 

Through an oversight an article by our esteemed 
contributor, Edwin Evans of London, which ap- 
peared in our issue of October 18, was printed un- 
signed. The article in question dealt with the eighth 
annual festival of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music and the first congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Musicology, held simultaneously 
at Liege, Belgium. Mr. Evans’ contributions are 
invariably of great interest and value, and it is only 
fair to him and to our readers to append his signa- 
ture to his articles. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica. Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor.) 


Helen Brett Answers Dr. Glushak 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

It takes Dr, Leopold Glushak a column and 
a half to try to show that my article is all 
wrong on Is Singing a Healthy Exercise? 
which appeared in the September 20 issue of 
the Musica Courter. First let me quote 
from the letter of another M. D. written to 
me regarding the same article: “Admitting 
that your discussion is not only in accord 
with accepted teachings and that it was in- 
teresting to me; I should further like to 
state that I was impressed because of the fact 
that you expressed your views in relation to 
the health of the individual.” This letter is 
on file in my studio. 

Dr. Glushak’s ignorance of the abnormal 
conditions caused by incorrect singing and 
speaking is astounding. In speaking of the 
carotids and jugulars, which are the arteries 
and veins supplying blood through their 
branches to the entire head and draining same, 
respectively, he says; “These vessels are not 
compressible by the faulty contraction of the 
throat muscles.” 

First let me make it clear that the muscles 
to which I refer, and which become hardened 
and contracted, are those of the outer wall of 
the throat, or may physician would prefer 
the term neck. The sterno-cleido-mastoid 
is the principal of this group and the one 
which when it becomes hardened (spastic) 
does great harm. It forms a sort of wall out- 
side of the common carotid artery, the in- 
ternal jugular vein and pneumogastric 
nerve. It would not take much imagination 
to visualize how the above vein, artery and 
nerve would be compressed by a drawing in 
of this muscle. 

I would suggest to the doctor and any of 
my readers who wish to verify these state- 
ments that they get a text-book of anatomy 
(public libraries have them) in order to find 
a diagram of the body done horizontally 
through the section of the seventh cervical 
vertebra. In The Text-book of Anatomy by 
American Authors, edited by Frederick H. 
Gerrish, M. D., professor of anatomy (year 
bide this diagram is to be found on page 


On page 396 of this same text-book, a 
drawing of the carotid arteries branching into 
all parts of the head to nourish the scalp, 
brain, ears, eyes, nose, face, etc., is shown. 
It is more than easy to see how the pressure 
of these muscles on the arteries which branch 
into the head interferes with its blood supply. 

I know that this CAN happen, because 
it happened in my own neck, causing me 
four and a half years of unremitting nervous 
headaches, eye trouble, pale face and anemic 
gums. As my sterno-cleido-mastoid muscles 
were hardened and pressing on both sides 
throughout their entire length, the normal 
blood supply to my head was obstructed. 

The Doctor also says, “Have never seen a 
case where incorrect singing had a delete- 
rious effect on general health, or disturbed in 
any way the normal function of the eyes, 
brain, etc.” 

In contradiction to this my own physician 
who has one of the largest practices in New 
York City, where he has practised for nearly 
thirty years, says that persons not CAN but 
DO very generally harden the muscles of the 
neck of which the sterno-cleido-mastoid is 
the principal, in their way of using them 
when talking and singing. Furthermore, he 
has cases all of the time, under his care, of 
deafness, eye trouble, headaches and nervous- 
ness caused by pressure from these muscles. 


IN RETROSPECT 


April 29, 1891 


In its issue of that date the Musica 
Courter had the following: “With peculiar 
pleasure we present to our readers in this 
week’s issue an excellent likeness of Peter 
Illitsch Tschaikowsky, the great Russian 
composer, who arrived in this city last Sun- 
day on the Champagne. The Musica 
CourIER warmly espoused the cause of this 
composer long before the general press or 
the public here discerned any excellence 
whatever in his work,” etc. 

From the same issue of the MusiIcaL 
Courter: “Leopold Godowsky, a very tal- 
ented and modest young pianist, gave a re- 
cital last Friday evening,” etc. 





He also states that these muscles become 
foreshortened when hardened and pull the 
skull down, making it press on the back of 
the neck. 

The same doctor has innumerable cures of 
above ailments on record brought about by 
reestablishing the normal elasticity of the 
muscles of the neck. 

It has always been the history of progress 
that new ideas are resented and persecuted by 
the stagnant thinkers who cling to the old. 
New knowledge goes on from where the 
books leave off and has to be gleaned from 
research, experimentation and experience. 

If I hadn’t new knowledge to offer the 
vocal world, I would not feel justified in start- 
ing a method. But I have new knowledge, 
and I feel the vocal world’s need of it, as 
the result of the prevailing methods have 
been so almost universally unsatisfactory 
and many times detrimental. 

HELEN Brett. 


Changes His Opinion 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

It has been with considerable interest that 
I have observed Mr. La Forest's advertise- 
ments in your periodical. 

Previous to meeting Mr. La Forest in 
Boston last year I believed that the “chest 
voice”—so commonly marked by the break 
in male voices—was incapable of develop- 
ment, my own voice being an example of 
this type. Mr. La Forest, however, suc- 
cessfully demonstrated to me the possibilities 
of the “chest voice’ by showing me the 
accomplishments of his own. In a brief space 
of time my own voice decreased its limita- 
tions, becoming of greater range and fullness 
~—-not by any attempt to develop the “chest 
voice” itself, but by what Mr. La Forest 
calls the “center” of the voice. 

I sincerely hope that he will meet with 
success in advertising through your medium. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa tter J. BLuuM. 


The Letter Was Published in 1893 
Beaver, Pa. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 
I have been much interested and some- 
what perturbed by the interview with Pade- 


rewski in the New York Times of Sunday, 
November 2. 

have a very distinct recollection from 
many years ago of a discussion arising about 
the Leschetizky method, during which Pade- 
rewski wrote a letter in English to your 
paper which was published with his picture 
on the cover. 

Can you locate that issue for me amonz 
your files, and if it would be impossible to 
supply a copy from so long ago could there 
be any way arranged that a copy of the 
letter could be made? The issue mentione1 
above was in the early nineties, about ’93 
or "94, Very truly yours, 

G. VACHINO, 
Secretary, the Beaver Conservatory 
of Music, Inc. 

(The letter referred to from Paderewski 
appeared in the Musicat Courter of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1893, on page 11.—Editor’s Note.) 


Business Woman Intrigued With 


Stearns’ History 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I am a business woman but have a mu- 
sical family and all of us were unusually 
intrigued with Theodore Stearns’ recent 
History of Music in your journal. 

As a layman I never felt so simply and 
easily informed about music in my life as 
I did after finishing reading it. 

If you will pardon so frank an observa- 
tion I would like to add that articles cf 
this sort make your magazine of interest to 
persons like myself. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. MtppLeton 


Overheard in New York and in 


1930 


Editor, Musical Courier; 

The following was heard at the Paderewski 
concert in Carnegie Hall recently. In the 
expectant silence awaiting Paderewski’s first 
entrance a female voice behind me remarked 
in strident tones, “I understand he always 
uses notes!” Breathless, I awaited the an- 
swer. “Oh, no!” uttered another nasal voice. 
“Not always. Sometimes he doesn’t!” 

BARONESS MUNCHAUSEN. 


New York, N. Y. 


In Defense of Helen Brett 
West Orange, N. J 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I am one of many singers and voice teach- 
ers who, for years, sought among the promi- 
nent vocal teachers a practical technic for 
developing my own voice and method of 





WELL, WERE 
YOUA HIT 
OR A FLOP? 


ANOTHER"! 


TENORINI, 
the new opera singer, reads the verdict of the critics. 


ANGELO LUCAS, 
son of Clarence Lucas (Paris correspondent 
of the MusicaL Courter). This promising 
mental sprig of an intellectual father is thir 
teen years old, and recently was presented 
by the Mayor of Sevres with the Prix d’hon 
neur de ’Ecole Communale, the highest dis- 
tinction obtainable in the public schools of 
France. 
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teaching. After twelve years of 
found all quality gone from my 
well as all freedom and flexibility. 

Not satisfied either with my own knowl- 
edge as applied to teaching, I decided to in 
vestigate Miss Brett’s method. During the 
ten months I have studied her method, | 
have been using it with my own pupils with 
unquestionable success. 1 find the results 
astonishing with unharmed voices. 

Last winter a young woman, with a par 
ticularly bad tremolo of several years’ stand 
ing, came to me. Her tremolo completely 
disappeared in about ten lessons, and has 
not recurred during the six months follow- 
ing. This is a most convincing proof of the 
value of Helen Brett’s method. 

[ have been in many vocal studios and 
have never heard a tremolo yield to any 
method. 

I feel that this statement on my part will 
interest other teachers, who are finding trou 
ble in correcting such conditions and I, per 
sonally, am delighted to attest to the un 
precedentedly successful values of the Helen 
Brett method. 

Yours truly, 


Marcaret FE. KNIGHT 


Good Advice! 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In the Musicat Courter of November 22, 
Bernhardt Bronson requests me to furnish 
the vocal profession with some “valuable 
advice on the Art of Angling.” This advice 
can be given in very few words, namely 
“ADVERTISE IN THE MUSICAL 
COURIER.” 

Yours very truly, 
WitiaM A. C. ZERrPt. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


Variations on Variations 
(From the Pacific Coast Musicel Review) 

Leonard Liebling, who writes the exceed 
ingly witty paragraphs in the Musicar 
Courter entitled Variations, says in the pa- 
per’s issue of October 4: “Jose Iturbi, the 
pianist, is said to be studying to become an 
orchestral conductor, and the New York 
Times reports that he practices with a baton 
before a mirror. Other requisites are an 
abstemious diet, a good tailor and a commu 
tation ticket back and forth across the At 
lantic Ocean.” It seems to me that practic 
ing before a mirror 4s somewhat a reflection 
on conducting and too much reliance on a 
tailor might degenerate into too many fits 
But why a commutation ticket ? 

Here is another one of Brother Liebling’s 
inspirations: “There is no use. Some daily 
newspaper statisticians figured out that 
America spends $800,000,000 annually for 
music. Along comes the director of physical 
education at a Western university and in 
forms us that more than a billion dollars is 
expended each year for college athletics.” 
What about it? This only goes to show 
that figuratively speaking athletics are more 
expensive than music. 





MUSICAL 


Artists Everywhere 


Frederic Baer has been engaged to sing 
for the New York Liederkranz on December 
6, previous to appearing in Hackensack, N. J., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Norwalk, Conn. Recent 
activities of the artist included an engagement 
* Brooklyn, N. Y., Chaminade Club, Novem- 
ber 12, and in Ridgewood, N. J., November, 
14 

Gustave L. Becker’s artist-pupil, Anna 
Sasso, was the pianist of a trio which re- 
cently appe -ared at the Newark High School, 
verforming Beethoven's fifth trio for piano, 
violin and cello, also Arensky’s D minor trio, 
her playing being praised for its excellent 
technic and musical spirit. He gave a lecture 
on Musical Education in Passaic, N. J., No- 
vember 7, the News next devoting nearly 
a column of space to it; “hearers were 
charmed with his fascinating personality,” 
said this daily. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman went to Los 
Angeles, November 2, for his second concert 
series since moving to his new home in San 
Diego County. White Enchantment his 
new song cycle had three presentations dur- 
ing his weck’s stay—first by the Hollywood 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAL 


Club at the El Capitan 
Theatre on Monday; second, by the Long 
Beach Opera Reading Club, at the Ebell 
Theatre, and finally as the opening event of 
the Huntington Park artist course sponsored 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. Pre- 
ceding the two opera-readitig presenitatiotis 
of the popular new composition, Leon Rains, 
the director, also gave a resumé of The 
Witch of Salem, Cadman’s American opera 
which was produced and taken on tour by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 
interpreting artists for the song cycle were: 
Margaret Messer, soprano; Rosalie Parker 
Frye, contralto; Harold Kellogg, bass, and 
Otto Ploetz, tenor. Mr. Cadman was also 
the guest of honor at the Los Angeles Break- 
fast Club on November 5. 

Hans Clemens, new German tenor at 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang The Steers- 
man in the revival of The Flying Dutchman 
three times within ten days, and won instant 
acclaim by reason of his easy vocal produc- 
tion, expressive, appropriate action, and 
—— voice. 

he C—Opera Group will give the first 
ae a series of three productions at the Heck 
scher Theatre, New York, December 3, 
presenting the musical comedy In the Garden 
of the Shah. The C—Opera Group is spon- 
sored by Susan S. Boice, Jane Crawford 
Eller, Jessie Fenner Hill, Hildegard Hoff- 
mann-Huss, Florence Turner-Maley and 
Lotta Roya. Pupils from their studio are 
given practical experience and presented to 
the public through this plan. This season the 
work is under the expert direction of Bertran 
Peacock, stage director; Otto Wick, musical 
director, and Eva Warren, in charge of datic- 
ing. 

Mary Craig, soprano, has been engaged 
by the Buffalo Guido Chorus for its January 
19 concert. Miss Craig’s recent appearance 
in Buffalo as soloist for the Orpheus Society 
brought her this second engagement. 

Dezso d’Antalffy, well known organist, 
spent the summer in his native Hungary and 
was last heard of from Paris, where he 
played “a big film.” He has recovered from 
a recent illness. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., gave a 
program of Mendelssohn’s music at the Brick 
Church, November 16. O, For the Wings of 
a Dove and Lift Thine Eyes were among 
the choral numbers. 

Lilian Gauntlett, soprano, with F. Ver- 
nal Matthew, accompanist, both Negro 
artists, gave a recital, November 16, in Im- 
perial Auditorium, New York, offering five 
groups of songs, in German, French, Italian 
and English. 

Margaret Hamilton, 
Music League artist, was soloist at one of 
the Civic “Pop” Concerts last year. After 
the series was over, she was selected by an 
overwhelming majority of the subscribers as 
the artist they wanted for a return engage- 
ment this season. Miss Hamilton’s Phoenix 
recital will take place on January 22. 

Theresa Kaufmann Auditorium, the 
new hall of the Y. M. H A., New York, 
is having a series of Sunday afternoon free 
organ recitals; the program of November 
16 had on it notable works by Beethoven, 
Bach, and the moderns Bonnet and Foote, 
but the performer’s name was not given. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, will play on the 
Community Concert Course of Wilmington, 

C., February 17. Miss rq will then 
appear in Macon and Athens, Ga., before her 
recital in Baltimore, March 6. gp hor re- 
cital engagement for the young artist is at 
State College, Pa., also in March. 

Joseph Malkin, cellist, has returned to 
Boston as a member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. Un- 
der Wallace Goodrich, conductor, he achieved 
fine success at the November 14 performance 
of the Conservatory Orchestra. 

The Master Institute of Roerich Mu- 
seum has engaged Maria Mieler Narodny 
as a member of the vocal faculty. Mme. 
Narodny, who has been successful in concert 
in both America and Europe, is a graduate 
f the Royal Conservatory of Music of 
Dresden, where she studied with Molly von 
Kotzebue, and later with Etelka Gerster. 

Hans Merx, returned from his tour of 
German watering places, is giving a series of 
fortr rightly Lieder recitals over Station 
WNYC; he plans two New York recitals of 
classic and modern Lieder at the Barbizon- 
Plaza 

Vera Nette’s pupil, Pauline Spitzer, 
coloratura soprano, sang at S. K. Lodge in 
New York on November 9, offering a de- 
lightful program of songs and being forced 
to repeat some of her numbers. Other ac- 
tive artist-pupils are Winifred Welton, who 
is soloist at the ag ome Methodist 
Church in Caldwell. N. J.; Guy Moore, en- 
gaged with the Guild, and Elaine Melchior, 
with the Shubert production, Nina Rosa. 

The Odierno Singers were presented in 
a sacred concert in Woodside, L. I., on No- 
vember 9, under the auspices of the Knights 
4 Columbus. This was their second appear- 


Opera Reading 


pianist, National 


COURIER 


ance there this season atid arrangements aré 
now being completed for their appearance in 
March, ott which occasion they will présent 
Verdi’s Requiem. 

The Polyphonic Symphonic Orchestra, 
Alexis Kudiech, condictor, annoutices that 
the next concert, planned to be given at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, will be a bene- 
fit for an Artists’ Unemployment Fund. The 
American String Quartet, of which Mr. Ku- 
disch is also a member, announces a series 
of concerts at Chalif Hall, New York, the 
proceeds to go to this Fund. 

Joseph Regnéas’ misicale 6n November 
20 at his commodious studios brought for- 
ward Grace Preston Naylor, promising 
young soprano, daughter of the soprano of 
similar nate; Sylvia Seid, a very artistic 
singer who has poise and lovely voice, and 
Helen Bard Nixon, alto, with large voice 
and ample range. Iretie Gruenberg was at 
the piano in the program of modern songs, 
and prominent in the assemblage were 
Mesdames Charles H. Tuttle, Pearl Curran, 
William Rogers Chapman, Charlotte Ma- 
conda, Sue Harvard, Ethel Pyne, Lillian 
Croxton, etc. 

Alexander Richardson, organist, Helen 
Airoff, violinist, and Mr. House were 
heard in the new Kaufmann Auditorium, New 
York, November 23. These concerts are 
free to the public. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of 
Town Hall, New York, interested the large 
audience at the Lyon lecture, November 28, 
when he played works by Bach, Boccherini, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Nevin, Mans- 
field, and Yon, the last named being répre- 
sented by his Pedal Study, played by Mr. 
Seibert most effectively. 

Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick is receiving 
as usual, piano and harmony students at her 
New York studio, teaching the most advanced 
method. She studied with J. Albert Jeffery, 
Dr. Henry W. Giles, Paulo Gallico, atid two 
seasons in the master class of Edwin Hughes. 
She is a member of the faculty of the West 
End School of Music and recording secre- 
tary of Fraternal Association of Musicians. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts 
Concert 


A large and friendly audience heard and 
applauded the twenty numbers making up 
the November 13 program (754th pupils’ 
concert) of the New York School of Music 
and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, at 
Grand Central Palace. Some newcomers 
heard for the first time included Irma Wes- 
tervelt, soprano, who has a voice of singu- 
larly sweet quality; Marion McKeon, whose 
singing of Vissi D’arte showed a soprano 
voice with both pathos and volume and 
James McManus, tenor, who in Una Furtiva 
Lagrima, displayed both power and range. 
Dell Arden, tenor, sang Le Reve ( Massenet) 
with poise and excellent vocal quality, while 
Don Showalter’s dramatic tenor voice made 
instant success. Minna Brill sang very well 
and Eleanor Worth was enjoyed in Arditi’s 
Parla. Sarah Knight at the piano was a de- 
pendable accompanist for these singers, and 
others (heard before) were Charlotte Tryst 
man, Margaret Noonan, Harry Steiner, Al- 
bert Faivre, Frederick Bliss, Elizabeth Fey, 
Louise Haas, Andrea Bianchi, Arthur Lof- 
gren and Maurice Ohre. The next school 
concert at Grand Central Palace takes place 
December 11, regular concerts in the school 
auditorium occurring Thursday evenings. 


Carey, Borello and Norris Give 
Program 

The Platt Studio, New York, offered an in- 
teresting program November 17, arranged 
by Mrs. William Vincent Cutajar, founder 
and president of the Soloists Musicales. 
Anthony Borello, violinist, played pieces 
largely by modern composers, showing beau- 
tiful tone, vigor and finished style. Nor- 
man J. Carey, baritone, sang songs by Schu- 
bert, Monro, Rachmaninoff and Norris in a 
manner which held universal _ interest. 
Augustine Norris, the composer, played the 
accompaniments to his songs, Come Not 
When I Am Dead, achieving a dramatic 
climax, and Come to the Fair and other 
Irish songs were sung by Mr. Carey as en- 
cores. Mr. Norris played Liszt and Mosz- 
kowski pieces with much expression, united 
with brilliancy, giving an original interpreta- 
tion to Juba Dance. Among interested lis- 
teners was Dr. Alfred G. Robyn, and Presi- 
dent Cutajar’s annonucements included men- 
tion of December 15 as the next date for 
a club musicale. The two guests of honor, 
each of whom made a few remarks, were 
Josephine Beach and Frederick W. Riesberg. 


Belkin and ShudRicines at 
Rubinstein Club 


Estelle Liebling, chairman of music, ar- 
ranged a joint song recital by Beatrice Bel- 
kin, soprano, and Joseph MacPherson, bass, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
for the first Rubinstein Club Musicale, 
November 18, at the Plaza Hotel. 

Miss Belkin has already made a successful 
debut at the opera house, and on this occa- 
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November 29, 


ON LEAVE IN PARIS. 
Maier and Pattison, soldiers in France m 
1918, discussing their farewell tour twelve 
years heice! 





sion was heard in Una Voce Poco Fa; the 
aria from Star of the North (Meyerbeer), 
with cadenza for two flutes written by 
Estelle Liebling, and songs by Granados, 
Brinquet-Idiartborde and Leoncavallo. Her 
brilliant coloratura voice, sweet and clear, 
coupled with a winning stage manner, pro- 
duced a fine effect; the two flutes played by 
Hendrik Devries and George R. Possell, 


assisted greatly in the brilliant effectiveness 0 


the aria. Mr. MacPherson sang an aria by 
Ponchielli with dramatic effect, being obliged 
to sing an encore. His later songs were by 
the Americans, John Prindle Scott and Mary 
Helen Brown, closing with The Horn 
(Flegier). There was much life and grace- 
ful interpretation in the duet La ci Darem 
(Mozart), and both artists were several 
times recalled. 

The musicianly accompaniments of Estelle 
Liebling aided immensely in the success of 
these singers. 1930-1931 officers of the club 
include president, Mrs. William Rogers 
yee, sag vice-presidents, Mrs. Gustave 
Gordon Schick, Mrs. H. Hall Marshall, Mrs. 
John Hudson Storer; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, and corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, Mary 
Jordan Baker. 
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“Not since Sarasate have 
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SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING 
Commenting on a recent recital 
by four students of Augusta 
Cottlow, Frank Patterson 
writes: “ . They gave the 

impression of finished art.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Myra Hess Soloist With Cleveland Orchestra 


Ohio Grand Opera Company Formed to Feature Local Artists— 


Rigoletto 


CLEVELAND, Ouni0o.—For the fifth sym 
rons concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, there was pre- 
sented for the third time in this series 
“Horizons, four western pieces for orches- 
tra,” by Arthur Shepherd. It was given 
its first hearing in 1927 when the composer 
was assistant conductor of the orchestra, 
and it was composed in Cleveland. This 
city therefore feels that this important 
American composition is a legitimate part 
of its musical treasury, and the tremendous 
ovation that was given to the composer after 
this week’s performance may be said to have 
a triple significance—first sincere liking for 
the composition itself, next unbounded en- 
thusiasm for the brilliant reading accorded 
it by the conductor Sokoloff and the Cleve 
land Orchestra. 

Myra Hess, the soloist of this pair of con 
certs, was heard in the Schumann concerto. 
Its poetic phrases were delineated with the 
clearness and exquisite gradation of tone for 
which this artist is famous. No other 
pianist who appears before the Cleveland 
audience is a greater favorite, and Miss Hess 
was not only given a prolonged and hearty 
welcome as she appeared, but received many 
recalls from her emotionally aroused hear- 
ers. The concert closed with the Goldmark 
overture, Sakuntala, honoring the centenary 
of the Viennese composer. 

A love for opera is indigenous in a popu- 


tirst Performance—Gives Promise of Fine Venture 


lation such as that of Cleveland, so largely 
made up of the foreign born and those of 
foreign parentage, and with the certainty 
that visits from the great opera companies 
of New York and Chicago are little to be 
depended upon in these days of costly travel, 
there has been formed the Ohio Grand Opera 
Co. for whose performances there is en- 
listed the chorus of 200 voices trained under 
local teachers, and the orchestra recruited 
from local players, Antonio Rossitto is di- 
rector of the company, Guglielmo Somma its 
conductor. Performances are to be given in 
the Public Music Hall of the Auditorium. 
Rigoletto at the first performance gave an 
altogether creditable evidence of thorough 
preparation. Principal parts were in the 
hands of guest artists. Josephine Lucchese 
gave an admirable performance of Gilda, 
Mr. Rossito was the Duke. Giuseppe Roiale 
the Jester, local singers who assumed less 
important roles, and acquitted themselves 
well were Mary Prayner Walsh, Mildred 
Nahamkin, Georgio Maravea, May Baron, 
Natale Cervi, Paul T. Flood and others who 
showed excellent stage equipment. The plan 
announced provides for the presentation of 
an opera at intervals of three weeks. II 
Trovatore is scheduled for the second per- 
formance. The executive committee, headed 
by Paul T. Lawrence, pledges a guaranteed 
fund of $50,000 raised among different na- 
tional groups. Auice BRADLEY 





Symphony Concerts 


Greatly Enjoyed in 
Minneapolis 


Lotte Lehmann, Graveure and Ricci 
in Recitals 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The early part of 
November witnessed a significant first ap- 
pearance, that of Lotte Lehmann in her 
only American recital this season—some 
= of a scoop for the local manager, Mrs. 

Carlyle M. Scott. The Viennese soprano 
opened the University Artists Course, No- 
vember 3, with a program of German songs 
and arias. Weber, Schubert, Schumann, 

3rahms and: Strauss were the chosen com- 
posers. The huge audience sincerely ap- 
proved her orthodox singing of the familiar 
numbers, and cordially admired her voice. 
Several songs were added to the further 
delight of her listeners. Katherine Hoffman 
was an able accompanist. 

On November 7, Louis Graveure made his 
first local appearance as a tenor at the third 
symphony concert. Celeste Aida and On- 
away! Awake Beloved from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast were 
selected to set forth the new voice. He 
won his audience instantly and sang encores 
from the operatic repertory. While the tenor 
was being judged very favorably, some 
mourned the passing of the superlative bari- 
tone. 

The Minneapolis Symphony is doing 
notable work in its new home. Reger’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Mozart 
proved to be a beautiful example of orches- 
tral virtuosity, and Prokofieff’s Suite from 
The Love of Three Oranges was another 
specimen of Mr. Verbrugghen’s keen dis- 
cernment of the modern idiom. Liszt's Les 
Preludes was given a very sonorous reading. 

Northrop Memorial Auditorium is ex- 
erting a powerful influence in the orchestral 
renascence so in evidence; its spacious 
beauty, its great capacity have made possible 
the infusion of a new and vigorous element 
into the symphony audience. Young, red 
blood instantly announces its approval, the 
anaemia of the calloused concert addict is in 
the minority, so Mr. Verbrugghen and his 
orchestra have been given downright ova 
tions at the last two concerts. The orches- 
tra sounds better in the new building, also. 

Along came a little fellow, Ruggiero Ricci 
with his violin. The school children clam- 
ored to hear him. An afternoon concert 
with the orchestra was arranged. Ten thou- 
sand tickets were sold, so two concerts were 
necessary, November 12, and November 13. 
The thousands of youthful admirers acclaimed 
the slight lad of ten, waited at the stage 
door for a glimpse of him, and, literally 
stormed his car when he appeared. The 
young genius played Mozart’s concerto No. 
3 in G major. Children listened in almost 
reverent silence, grown-ups listened through 
unashamed tears. November 14, the regular 
habitues marvelled at the child’s extraordi- 
nary grasp of Mendelssohn’s concerto. 
Again and again the frail lad boyishly bowed 
his gratitude for the enthusiasm over his 
playing, and finally played a movement of 
the Mozart concerto. 

Mr. Verbrugghen offered for the first time 
in Minneapolis Respighi’s Roman Festivals. 


Two dances from Casella’s ballet, The Con- 
vent by the Water were cleverly given. 
E. G. K. 
Two New Publications by Victor 
Harris 

Victor Harris, distinguished composer, 
conductor of the Saint Cecilia Club, arranger 
and teacher, occasionally publishes examples 
of his own composition, and they are always 
splendid. They are too well known, most of 
them, to need any mention in this place, and 
the compositions and arrangements of this 
gifted and diligent musician have been heard 

one may say without exaggeration—every- 
where. 

The latest Harris compositions to arrive 
on the reviewer’s desk are The Song of the 

Sow (Schirmer) and The Rocket (Ditson). 
The Song of the Bow, which is a four-part 
chorus for men’s voices unaccompanied, is a 
setting of words by Conan Doyle, and is 
dedicated to Bruno Huhn and the Banks 
Glee Club of New York. It is an extremely 
vigorous and powerful song, with words that 
might entitle it to be called a national song. 
The music is stirring and vital and, needless 
to say, perfectly written for the voices. 

The Rocket, which is a four-part song for 
women’s voices with piano accompaniment, 
and dedicated “To my Saint Cecilia Club in 
honor of 1930-1,” is an extremely brilliant, 
impulsive and stimulating piece of choral 
work, and, be it added, extraordinarily orig- 
inal. The crashes of sound from the chorus, 
heard antiphonally with imitations in the 
accompaniment, are amazingly vivid, like 
splashes of color on a canvas that is all 
high lights and deep shadows, and surely 
Mr. Harris was never better than in this 
latest addition to his long list of creations. 


Hellenic Renaissance 
(Continued from page 6) 


scenery at the foot of Mount Parnassus, the 
distant bleating of the herds of sheep, the 
powerful echo effects and the golden haze 
of the setting sun, while above it all hovered 
two mighty eagles circling high up in the 
blue sky over the ancient arena. 

These successful Festivals are to be re- 
peated every three years in Delphi, and must 
be regarded as milestones in the development 
of modern Greek music and drama. The 
Greeks are determined to earn a definite place 
among the most cultured—at any rate, 
musically cultured—peoples of the world. 


Harvey N. Ringel Teaching in 
North Dakota 

Harvey N. Ringel, head of the voice de- 
partment of the Conservatory of Music of 
Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has been notably successful with his pupils. 
In the recent radio auditions in Grand Forks 
and vicinity Ringel students won first places 
in two different towns. At the state audition 
his pupils took three places ont of the possible 
four—one first and two seconds. There were 
eighteen entries. 


Mary Lewis Under Hurok 


Management 
Mary Lewis now illuminates the roster of 
the European and American artists under 
the management of S. Hurok. She will be 
heard in recital and concert under his di- 
rection. 


Studio of the Theater: 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 SouthVan NessAve. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 








Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 
Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germaao; 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwo!lff 
in affiliation with 


WESTDEUTSCHE KONZERTDIREKTION 


H. Dusors and Dr. P. Scuirr 
Cologne, Stollwerkhaus 

Cable address: Westkonzert, Kéln 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor)—Mana- 
gers Bruno Walter Concerts—Directors of 
concert and operatic tours cf many famous 
artists throughout Europe. 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany of New York for Middle Europe 


ZERFFI 


Voice Production 
without Interference 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


STUDIO: 
326A W. 77th St. 
New York 
Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


Studio: 251 W. 71st St. 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


JOSEFIN 


HARTMAN VOLLMER 


eeaca AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The accompanist.’"—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 W. "eth St., N.Y.C. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Address: care of MosicaL Courts, 113 W. STth St.. N. ¥. 


ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 
M@t: Richard Copley, 10 Bast 43rd St., New York 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal] address: 202 Riverside Drive. New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - «+ - 





VOICE 
BUILDER 
and COACH 


New York 

















Pennsylvania 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 
Goa hing in French, Italian ond anene Opera 
ise-en-Scene for Oper 
601 West 110th Street, New York 
Tel. Cathedral 3603 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Teacher ef Piano 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
425 East 86th Street : : New York 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


Violinist—Member faculty Peabody 
Conservatory 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, 
Paris, Examination and preparation. Authorized 
by Mr. Thibaud to recommend selected students 
for his master class. 

Address: 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 























FANIA 


BOSSAK 


Mezzo Soprano 


Address: 
522 West End Ave., N.Y. 
Tel.: Susquehanna 1470 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


eMusiIC IN THE SCHOOLS aa COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


The Need of a Musical Background 
With Suggestions as to How 
This Is to Be Guaranteed 
By John W. Beattie 


(Continued from 


Now for a third suggestion. Most of us 
have had occasion to regret our own lack 
of skill in musical performance so we have 
some justification for insisting that our stu 
dents acquire the highest possible degree of 
technical proficiency in at least one field of 
applied music. We know the necessity for 
it. In most of our colleges we insist upon 
ccnsiderable attention to the development of 
technic in performance. In many Cases, 
as many as twenty-tight semester hours of 
credit are required in applied music. Well 
But what. kind of performers do 
we turn out? We can guarantee the per- 
formance of a Bach fugue or a Beethoven 
Sonata, but do we guarantee the musicianly 
a simple accompani- 


do not. Why? 


and good 


sight, of 
cases we 


playing, at 
ment? In many 
Because, once again, we do not insist upon 
sufficient practice. I am heartily sick and 
tired of pianists who can play nothing but 
The school musician is not going to 
exhibit his skill as a soloist. The Rotary 
Club is not interested in Bach or Beethoven 
Perhaps it would be, but the sad fact re 
mains that it is not. It wants to sing any 
song that strikes its fancy, in any meter, in 
any key, the accompaniment read or faked 
may be and usually faked. The 
administrator, being a good 
able to understand why 
graduated from a 
prominent school of music and able to play 
from memory, cannot be what he calls 
confusion 
and he is prob 


solos 


as the case 


typical school 
Rotarian, 1s 


his mus 


never 
supervisor, 


a sok 
a “handy” pianist. Is his 
fied? Well he thinks it is 
ably right Here again, we are confronted 
with the necessity for practice For the 
ability to play accompaniments is not a mys 
It is an acquired ability,—one 
So let us insist 


justi 


terious giit 
developed through practice 
that our piano students devote a portion ot 
their time to the playing of accompaniments, 
read at sight, transpose correctly And let 


WHY SOME TEACHERS FAIL 

Fear is one form or another; call it ner- 
vousness, temperament, or what you will, it 
is the greatest obstacle in the path of those 
who are engaged in the pursuit of music, and 
those who are engaged in teaching. 

The neophyte supervisor of music goes to 
the job in the schools in fear. Of what? 
Nothing. It is simply a state of mind. 

There is a circus story to the effect that 
a greenhorn once appeared on the lot asking 
for a job, and was told to clean the cage of 
Bengal tigers. Not long afterwards the circvs 
was in an uproar. The simpleton had 
ignored the long rake used for the purpose; 
had calmly entered the cage of the man- 
eaters, tied ropes around their necks, tied 
them to the wheels of the truck while he 
mopped the cage. Finishing the job he led 
the beasts to the door, gave each a kick, and 
the admonition, “Get in there, you big cat. 

Believe it or not, the moral of this tale 
is worth something to every fearful and 
apprehensive supervisor of music. The 
greenhorn knew no fear; ignorance was bliss. 
A good many fears of supervisors of music 
are as harmless as these tiger cats in the 
hands of a master. We endow our fears 
with the power to hurt us. ' 

The supervisors rendering the best service 
to music in education are those who refuse 
to be afraid. Their armor is not ignorance, 
but understanding. If teachers fail it is 
probably because of the lack of one or more 
of the following: 


a _ 
Lack of control over the tec1nic of teach 


ing. 
Lack of personality. =" 
Luck of ability to maintain discipline. 
Lack of initiative. 
Lack of adaptability. 
Lack of common sense. 
Lack of physical energy. 
Lack of ability to carry on. 
Lack of singleness of purpose. _ 
Lack of sympathetic unders:anding. 
Lack of social background. 
Lack of moral standards. 
Lack of knowledge of what a pupil can do 


The foregoing “lacks” a e not original with 
us but are by Sherman Lettler, who has 
made an exhaustive study of the failure of 
teachers. And these items are fundamental 
eauses of failure. Perhaps, some of them 
may be traced to fear—who knows? 

“Be not afraid!” 


last week's issue) 

us not scoff at the person who cannot ap- 
j car in solo capacity but who can fake. That 
too requires practice. In all of the applied 
work we must insist upon a type of routine 
which will function in the actual work of 
the supervisor or teacher of music. 

To come to a fourth suggestion. It has 
to do with a most important phase of our 
musical training. Let us provide for much 
more opportunity for participation in musi- 
cal ensembles. In most of our colleges there 
are glee clubs, choruses, bands and orches- 
tras. Membership in these groups should 


not be optional, but required. The experi- 
ence gained through a membership in an en- 
semble cannot be over valued. Yet in some 
institutions membership in a first class group 
is either not possible for lack of a first class 
director, or the private teacher discourages 
group performance on the part of his star 
pupils. We are not primarily concerned 
with the developing of solo performers. 
There are already far too many of them. 
There is no longer anything for them to do. 
3ut there is a growing number of good ama- 
teur organizations which need expert lead- 
ership. Our graduates must provide this 
leadersh'p. They need ensemble practice 
and great deal more of it than is afforded in 
many situations. And these ensemble groups 
need not be large. What is finer to listen 
to, or participate in, than a good vocal quar 
tet, a str.nz trio or quartet, or some un 
usual combination of singers or instrumen- 
talists? Such groups are possible in any 
college which has enough students to justify 
the training of music teachers. We can 
make no better contribution to the musical 
education of our students than by encour- 
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aging the formation of small ensembles. 
They develop routine, artistic performance 
and familiarity with a lot of little known 
music. 

A fifth suggestion. In the development cf 
musical feeling one must not only know 
musical structure and have power to express 
his own musical thoughts but must also 
absorb a great amount of knowledge, appre- 
ciation and inspiration from hearing much 
music, as much as possible by great artists, 
orchestras, bands, choirs, and other assem- 
bles. The student who is dependent upon 
his own musical resources, or those of his 
musical peers, will come near emotional 
starvation. He must hear great music per- 
formed in such a way as to set ideals and 
standards as well as to inspire him. In 
many institutions which attempt to train 
teachers of music, students have too limited 
an opportunity to hear first class concerts. 

The further perfecting of radio programs 
may remedy this lack, but under our pres- 
ent conditions the music student who is en- 
rolled in a normal school or college rather 

(Continued on next page) 





Music in the Public Schools of Pontiac, Mich, 


During the last seventeen years the Pon- 
t-ac schools have made most creditable prog- 
ress in all branches of public school music. 
The start was made by one of the pioneers 
who caught the vision of what music could 
do for the child. It was Harry Quayle, a 
well-known figure among music supervisors, 
who threw himself with boundless enthusi 
asm and tireless energy into the task. Due 
to his efforts, the music department has 
grown, and at present has a membership 
of thirteen teachers giving instruction in 
piano, strings, winds, as well as voice, musi- 
cal theory and appreciation. 

lhe present director is Albert A. Glock- 
zin, formerly of Connersville, Ind. Dale C. 
Harris is director of orchestra and band 
activities. Pauline Harris is assistant super- 
The course is well organized and 
is outstanding among Michigan schools 

In the kindergarten the instruction be 
gins with rhythm bands, the simple _per- 
cussion instruments of which are sometimes 
made by the children themselves. While 
the rhythmic sense, latent in every normal 
child, is being developed, the children are 
taught to sing simple melodies and to listen 
to and recognize suitable recorded musical 
numbers. Rhythmic work and rote singing 
are continued on through the first grade. 
By the end of the year the children have 
learned from forty to sixty songs. Special 
attention is paid to the acquiring of good 
tonal quality. Children who cannot match 
tones are given individual help and the 
majority of them sing at the end of the year. 

In the second grade, beautiful rote sing- 
ing is the ideal, and the first rhythmic and 
tonal problems are presented. After about 
three months the children are ready for 
sight singing. An effort is made to prepare 
the children so well for this activity, by 
means of board work, “minute games,” etc., 
involving the problems of ear, eye and 
rhythm, that the child does not feel that 
sight reading is a difficult thing. “A page 
of sight reading without stopping” is the 
motto 

The third grade carries on rote singing 
and sight reading. The rote-songs are se- 
lected from various sources and easy songs 


visor 


DALE C. HARRIS, 
who ts in charge of the instrumental music 
in the Pontiac, Mich., public schools. He 
has been selected to direct the Michigan All- 
State Orchestra season in Ann Arbor and 
Lansing. 


are often syllabized. Chromatic tones are 
introduced, also the cighth note, and the 
children gain some facility in singing two 
tones to the beat. Two-part singing is 
started. The children sing short phrases in 
thirds and sixths dictated by the teacher, 
until the new aural problem is mastered. 
They also begin to write short phrases heard 
orally and to recognize the key signatures. 
Individual recitation is planned so that each 
child may develop independence. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grade work is 
continued along similar lines. Two- and 
three-part singing are developed; the rhyth- 
mic problems involving four tones to the 
beat, including syncopation, are presented. 
Oral and written dictation and the theo- 
retical work needed for further progress are 
given. Melody writing gives the children a 
chance for a little creative activity. 

The fourth grade also sees the beginning 
of work on the wind and stringed instru- 
ments, in preparation for orchestra and 
band. Most of the elementary schools have 
their own orchestras. 


EASTERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRA 


Class piano instruction, started two years 
ago, begins in the fourth grade and this 
department is so popular that more teachers 
are needed. 

The work in voice and appreciation begun 
in the grades continues through junior high, 
all boys and girls having two periods of 
music a week in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. In addition, each of the three 
iunior high schools has its own orchestra, 
band, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. 

The work of the Central High School has 
been of a very high order. Both of the 
glee clubs, the band and orchestra are worthy 
of the greatest praise for their attainments. 
Harmony is a recognized subject, receiving 
full credit and chorus classes are offered for 
both boys and girls. 

Last spring the Chaminade Club (girlis’ glee 
club) won first plage in Class A in the 
State Final Contest at Ann Arbor under 
the direction of A. A. Glockzin. The East- 
ern Junior High School Orchestra, under 
the direction of Dale C. Harris, won first 
place in J. H. S. Class. The Oakland County 
Normal Chorus, also directed by Mr. Glock- 
zin, won second place at Lansing in com- 
petition with other Normals. 


OF PONTIAC, DALE C. 


HARRIS, DIRECTOR 


THE CHAMINADE CLUB (GIRLS’ GLEE) OF PONTIAC HIGH SCHOOL 


This club was state champion in Class A high schools for 1929-30. 


A. A. Glockzin, 


supervisor of music in Pontiac, is the director. 
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remote from a musical center, is working 
under a severe handicap. Without any de- 
sire to criticize the work of the small 
college which attempts to train supervisors, 
it should be said in all frankness and kind- 
ness that many such colleges should not 
undertake to train students. Even though 
they are able to provide the best of in- 
struction; even though their students pos- 
sess real musical talent, their product can 
never be a first class one unless it has ample 
opportunity to listen to musical performance 
that is on a level higher than that of its own 
musical performers. Many small colleges 
can and do provide such an opportunity. 
Others, less fortunately situated, will even- 
tually cease to train music teachers. It is 
inevitable. The students, who are being bet- 
ter and better prepared, will seek training 
schools where they may listen to the finest 
of music performed in an inspiring way. 
Mind you, I do not say that New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, or any of the larger. cities 
furnish the only suitable locations for the 
training of music teachers. I merely insist 
that the prospective music teacher must hear 
great music, well performed, if he is to have 
a preper musical background. 

So all this practice in theoretical music, 
performance and listening helps the musician, 
provides his musical background. He may 
have ever so attractive a personality ; he may 
excel in social deportment and be fluent in 
the use of English; he may have a wide 
knowledge of educational objectives and 
school management ; he may be an enthusiast 
and a promoter. But let him lack a rich 
musical background and his work will be a 
failure. Our colleges must help supply it. 
Can we guarantee that our graduates have 
it? We should be able to, if we select our 
students carefully and give them the right 
training. 


News From the Field 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM.—“Music Was ordained 
to refresh the mind of man.” This is the 
motto of the public school music department, 
A.F.M.C., Georgia Wagner, of Montgomery, 
chairman. To unite Alabama in song 
through public school music is the objective 
which can be accomplished by combining 
efforts of all members of the Federation 
with those of all music supervisors and 
music teachers throughout the state. Each 
district president will appoint leaders to pro- 
mote this development. They will see that 
at every Federation meeting programs of 
phases of public school music ave presented. 


DELAWARE 


LAUREL.—The school band is_ being 
greatly enlarged by the addition of more 











ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
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MUSICAL 


pupils to both the junior and senior bands. 
The school owns a large number of instru- 
ments which are loaned to talented pupils 
who cannot afford to purchase their own 
instrument. 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA.—The county school board has 
authorized the purchase of thirty pianos to 
be used in the schools here, which were re- 
cently offered to the board at a price of 
$1,000 for the lot. The purchase was made 
on the recommendation of the local board of 
trustees. 

M. L. Price, who has been acting without 
pay as head of the music department of the 
Hillsborough high school, has been given a 
regular place there. He will succeed Harry 
E. Grant, who resigned to take a similar 
position at Bradenton. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS.—tThe girls’ orchestra 
of the Sophie Wright High School is en- 
larged, and when complete will consist of 
ten instruments, including flutes, cornets, and 
violins, so Alice Pitot, musical director, an- 
nounced recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

WORCESTER. — The _ All - Worcester 
High School Symphony Orchestra held 
its first meeting of the year recently at 
Classical High School. The students from 
North High, whom Arthur Dann, director 
of the orchestra, selected, and their respec- 
tive instruments, are: Ilmari Arola, violin; 
Norman Bailey, trumpet; John Grant, vio- 
lin; Mary Power, cello; Louis Ravitz, violin; 
Eleanor Ramsdell, bass violin; Fred O'Neil, 
violin; Clarence Helsing, flute; Fred Soder- 
berg, violin; Arnold Berolsky, clarinet; 
Olive Werme, violin; Albin Olson, clarinet ; 
Peter Loconto, violin ; Harold Oldson, clar- 
inet; Warren Nydstrom, violin; Robert 
Stewart, clarinet, and Harry Gaumond, 
drums. This orchestra will meet every sec- 
ond Thursday until they hold their annual 
concert, which will be next April. 


NEW YORK 


JAMESTOWN.—Exactly two hundred 
students are working in choral organizations 
at senior high school at the present time, 
it was announced recently by Ebba H. Gor- 
anson, supervisor of music in the Jamestown 
Public Schools, and director of the boys’ and 
girls’ glee clubs and the a capella choir in 
the high school. Of this number forty-two 
are boys and 158 are girls. The total num- 
ber comprises about one sixth of the students 
registered in school. 

At the present time, the choral organiza- 
tions at school consists of a boys’ and girls’ 
glee club, under the direction of Miss Gor- 
anson, and two treble clef choirs under the 
direction of Gertrude Fuller. Later the 
a capella choir of 100 voices will be organ- 
ized by Miss Goranson. This choir will 
take up the more advanced choral studies. 
The a capella choir will be formed from the 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. 

‘Plans for the coming year for these or- 
ganizations include a Christmas vesper ser- 


(Continued on page 34 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 

Under the University of the State of New York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degree Doctor of Music. 
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] Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Club, Mrs. F. L. Carson, chairman, pre- 
sented Ethel Rowe Christy, soprano, of Mex- 


ico City, in costume recital. She displayed 
Mi Music Notes from Coast to Coast fine musical feeling, and a voice resonant and 


clear. Numbers given were by Barrajas, 











Buffalo, N. Y. The Philharmonic Con- 


cert organization with Zorah B. Berry as 
local manager opened the current musical 
season with the appearance of Clare Clair- 
bert, Belgian coloratura soprano, assisted by 
Francis De Bourguignon, pianist and Eugene 
Lion, flutist, in Consistory Auditorium. A 
large audience greeted these artists cor- 
dially, demanding several encores. Mme. 
Clairbert has a winning personality and 
polished art evoked the unbounded enthusi- 
asm of her listeners. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison favorite two 
piano concert artists appeared in Elmwood 
Music Hall under the direction of Bessie 
Bellanca in a program of great beauty and 
variety. The pleasure of the audience was 
expressed in hearty applause, the artists 
graciously responding with additional num 
bers. 

The Buffalo Musical Foundation presented 
the Cleveland Symphony orchestra as the 
first in its series of concerts this season, the 
applause of welcome for conductor Sokoloff 
and his men testifying to the esteem in which 
they are held. The Ravel Bolero which 
closed the program called forth storms of 
applause, conductor and men bowing their 
acknowledgment repeatedly 

The children’s matinee was well attended, 
the music department of the public schools 
with Wilham Breach supervisor working in 
cooperation. Robert Ringwall conducted 
and spoke on the Instrumental Families of 
the Orchestra 

The Buffalo Symphony Society present 
ed the Gordon String Quartet with Harold 
Bauer, pianist, assisting artist in the first 
concert of their series in the beautiful new 
auditorium of the State Teachers College 
Their performance delighted a large num- 
ber of chamber music devoters. the Schu- 
mann Quartet op. 44 calling forth much en- 
thusiasm and repeated recalls for the per 
formers 

Fernando Germani, young Italian organ 
ist, gave a highly commendable recital in the 
Church of the Atonement under the auspices 
of the Buffalo chapter American Guild of 
Organists 

A charming musicale was that given by 
Olive Bond, soprano, assisted by Giano 
Carlo Cerri, violinist. and Fva Rantenherg, 
pianist, in Seminary Hall. The young singer 
has a winning stage presence, charm of voice 
and style and she made favorable impres- 
sion also in her operatic excerpt winning 
much applause and many flowers from the 
large friendly audience. The violinist was 
warmly applauded and granted an extra 
number Miss Rantenberg’s musicianly 
sympathetic accompaniments contributed 
greatly to the success of the evening 

The Chromatic Club held the first of its 
Saturday afternoon musicales in Twentieth 
Century Hall, three of its members giving 
the program. Kenneth Hines, tenor, with 
Mrs. Henry Dunman at the piano delighted 
in his varied offerings, his many admirers 
applauding his beauty of voice, refined style 
and interpretative ability Marcella Bush, 
pianist, displayed authoritative musicianly 
style, serious purpose and fine schooling and 
was warmly received. Encores were granted 


by both participants L. ot. 
Charlotte, wi See Janie Alexander 


Patterson was visiting artist and took part 
in the program of the Woman’s Club fall 
meeting, receiving many tributes for her songs 
and organ pieces, which have been heard 
both in the South and in New York. Ida 
M. Blume, of Concord, N. C., has written 
a poem, Thy Voice, which she dedicated to 
Mrs. Patterson; it takes the form of a son 
net, naming some of the beautiful attributes 
of the singer's voice 


Tata Naebo, Ponee, Oteg, Moral, Aylward, 
San Antonio, Tex. The San Antonio Woodman, Strickland, Logan, Steinal, Red- 
dick and Scott. Florence Brush was the 
Civic Opera Company, which is sponsored conan Wasetads S06  antoal 
by the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. apable accompanist. Irginia M. burtord, 
; , ergo : : pianist, was the assisting artist. She played 
Lewis Krams Beck, life president, presented ‘ | hict 
Luders’ delightful and tuneful The Prince 2 8TOUP of four numbers, two of which wee 
of Pilsen, for the fourth and closing opera her own compositions. She displayed a fine 
: , : 2 tone and splendid technic. 
of the current summer season. Two per- ; saa 
formances were given, one in the Munici An excellent program was given by Eli 
pal Auditorium and the other in the Sunken Arnaud, saxophonist ; 3oone Lovelace, pian 
Garden. A large audience was preseit at ist, and Howell Branning at the regular 
each performance. Ora Witte, as Edith, cap- meeting of the Junior Department ." the 
tivated everyone with her lovely voice and Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
charm; William Turner as the Prince was chairman. A boys’ orchestra is being formed 
well cast and sang the role with distinction ; and Carl Schwabe has been chosen con 
Sidney Cornelius gave a fine portrayal of ductor. P 
Hans Wagner. His comedy was excellent; Warren Hull, baritone ; Frances Hepler, 
Mrs. Arthur Biard as Mrs. Crocker was Soprano, and Florence Saxon Busch, soprano, 
admirably cast. Her beautiful voice was appeared on a program at a meeting ot the 
heard to fine advantage; Alexander John Junior ( hamber of Commerce. Jewel Carey 
ston’s fine voice was most fitted to the role and W alter Dunham were the accompanists. Pee ; 
of Tom: Eric Harker as Artie was ex- Mrs. Lewis Krams seck spoke on the San PASQUALE AMATO, 
cellent. His voice and acting were especially Antonio Civic Opera Company. baritone, who recently appeared in Aida 
pleasing; Mary Kroeger Wangler as Nellie Mrs. B. W. Hartley was in charge of an and Pagliacci in Providence, R. I., with 
was most pleasing; Manfred Gerhardt as interesting program on Primitive Music, great success. The Providence papers 
Francois was excellent. He brings much to given at the regular meeting of the Tuesday stated that Mr. Amato’s voice retains all 
each role he portrays; Lucile Klaus as Si- Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- its old power and beauty and that his 
donie did fine work. Her fine singing al- dent. Mrs. Alexander M« -Collister, program artistry was supreme. 
ways pleases; Mary Ethel Vaughn as Jimmy eo an, has chosen for the year’s program — : 
was most attractive. All the roles were The Evolution of Music Throughout the to the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
acted with distinction. The costumes de- History of the Perfect Cadence. Mrs. Hart Hertzberg, president, has engaged Walter 
signed and made under the direction of Mrs. ley read a most instructive paper and as Dunham as director. Rehearsals are being 
Fred Jones were beautiful. The orchestra illustrations the following numbers were held for a concert later in the season. 
played well, under the able direction of Otto performed: Old Chinese Folk Song, arranged S. W. 
Zoeller. The stage direction was in the ca- by Goossens; two Armenian folk songs : Leo- ——- 
pable hands of Coates Gwynne, well-known  pard and Leopardess and The Wolf and the Claude W. arford’s Studio Activities 
dramatic star, who has appeared in New Lamb, arranged by Brockway; How Merrily NP 
York and other important cities. He made We Live (Este), In These Delightful aitan 
his debut in London. A number of years ago Groves (Purcell) ; and two Kentucky moun- snide citals 3 hil: a 
he appeared in the drama Dona Moria, in tain songs, Loving Hannah, and The Green- S42 1 reene abs ‘Phi adelphia and Allen- 
San Antonio, in which Maria Ascarra had wood Site. The participants were: Mrs. tW”, the first week in November. : 
the title role. The chorus showed fine train- Harold Schramm, violinist; Ruth Herbst William Hain, leading tenor cf the Little 
ing. A ballet Story of the Seashell, di- © McDonald, tom Mrs. Paul Rochs, Mrs Pheatre Opera Company, recently sang re- 
rected by Mildred Johnson with Olive Cain A. M. McNally, Mrs. Eugene Hays, Dor- citals me Baltimore, Montreal and Elmira, 
as soloist, and a “divertissement by Ruth othy Louise Richter, Mrs. (¢ sly Simpson and N. Y. Mr. W — ee ae composer- 
Russell Matlock, premiere ballerina, formed Mrs. T. H. Flannery, vocal ensemble, and Gees > bi Jatter recital. Ede: 
most interesting part of the presentation. Mr. Hibbert Masters, soprano. The accom- i ng an _tenor, and cdgar 
Plans are well under way for next season. panists were Mrs. Edward T. Harker and aughlin, baritone, have been awarded 


. holarships with the Little Theatre Opera 
. Ti: . —_ Mrs. James C. Atkinson. —— I ei a =| pees 
Torreblanca’s Tipica Orchestra presented ais F. Messinger, choir director of Mc- ‘ ‘ompany. Blanche Mauclair, soprano, and 


a program of unusual interest. The orchestra <2 iia ais? : 
aa a pretty picture with their colorful Kinley Avenue Methodist Church, arranged —_ od a School, "tig ae Sagan x . 
costumes. Consul Santibavez introduced the @ most interesting program of old time ‘ : ‘ i! n NO 
conductor. The program opened With both hymns, which were given in mixed chorus, 
the American and Mexican national anthems. = ™ ile quartet and solo forms. presentations in Montclair, N. J. 
The instruments used by this organization Mrs Eugene Staffel, presented Me gst Fran- Henry A ugustson bass was soloist for 
give an exquisite and odd tone-color which ces Biering and Margarite Trice in piano re io th A ae Hotel MMe Alpin sndtheag 
is most pleasing to the ear. Numbers by ital, assisted by Mary Nell Staffel, pene. ber 7. Edgar Laughlin, beriione ie Name 
the orchestra were by Briseno Castro, Prado, Mrs. Staffel is a teacher of the Progressive eioaged as soloist at the Spence Memorial 
Lecuona, del Moral, Ortiz, Barcleata, Liszt The S 4 ‘9 Coll | Misic Jel Church of Brooklyn. 
and del Valle, A number of encores had to ¢ San Antonio College of Music, John All these singers are from the Claude 
be granted. The soloists were Maria Ro M. Steinfeldt, founder and president, pre- Warford studios. 
mero, soprano, and Jose Arratia, tenor. Both — E org Be A ge rosa a ( Sh : 
ad mé ous voices and received much ap cile Steinfeldt Satterfielc umbers by Bac 
tn ces Ce yet arimba ple ~~ (2), Haydn, Mendelssohn, ( ‘hopin, Grieg, : C ornish Scl School Notes 
ers were most enjoyable. Tuan and Anita  Steinfeldt and Rheinhold, were played with SEATTLE, WasH.—One of the interesting 
Lucay, dancers, were excellent. This unique fine musical perception, excellent tone and events of November at the Cornish School 
organization has played here before, an technic. ; cs ae ; ’ was an informal fireside talk by George 
deepened, if possible, the fine impression John McCormack’s picture, Song O' My Russell (AE) the Irish poet, who was guest 
made previously. Heart, attracted large crowds. It was a_ of honor at dinner with Miss Cornish. After 
The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli joy to hear the numerous songs, and at times dinner members of the faculty and students 
Hertzberg, founder and life president, pre the audience applauded, as his presence of the graduate school joined the guests and 
sented Alice Mock, soprano, of the Chicago seemed so real. spent an evening listening to Mr. Russell's 
Civic Opera Company, in the first of their Ora Witte. soprano, recently returned from tales of the Irish poets, the intellectual life 
series of musical teas, of which Mrs. Wal- the East. where she was awarded a scholar- in Ireland and its folk-lore. 
ter Walthall is chairman and Mrs. Leonard ship by Proschowski and another in the Her- On October 31, the Cornish Trio, Peter 
Brown, vice-chairman. Miss Mock possesses man Devries opera class. She is head of the Meremblum, violin, Kolia Levienne, cello, 
a voice of exquisite beauty, which was shown voice department of Westmoorland College Berthe Poncy, piano, gave their first concert 
in the first number, Nonsopin from Nozze di and very prominent in musical circles. of the season, in the Cornish Theater. A 
Figaro (Mozart). She has a lovely, flow- Joseph Burger, baritone, of San Antonio, feature of the program was the D’Indy Trio 
ing tone, wide _~ and fine technic. Num- and at present in Chicago, studying at the in B flat major, Op. 29, played for the first 
bers given were by Mozart, Scarlatti, Rosa, American Conservatory of Music, recently time in Seattle. 
Puccini. Szulc, Debussy, Faure, Lemaire, won a one-year scholarship from Karlton November 13, 14, 15, the Cornish Players, 
Verdi, Grieg (2), Arensky, Gretchaninoff, ee Prior to his departure, he appeared under the direction of Jean Mercier, presented 
Watts, Alberti, Hageman, and Old English. The Yeoman of the Guard, achieving great Marivaax’s comedy, Love and Chance, a 
Recalls were necessary after each group and success, both vocally and histrionically, in the special translation by Frances Cameron, 
several encores were granted. The most ca- role of Tack Point, the jester. done in the same style as on its original 
pable accompanist was Lois Moseley. The Chaminade Choral Society, Mrs. Rob- premiere—January 30, 1730, it was pictur- 
The music department of the Woman's ert Newman, chairman, which is an auxiliary esque in costume, coloring and sets. 


Jones, tenor, recently engaged as 
soloist at the Riverside Church, New York, 


vember 11. Marian Callan, soprano, has 
been engaged for a series of Old Opera 
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MUSICAL 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Concerts Delight 


First Sunday Concert—Gieseking in Recital 


Los ANGELES.—Beethoven’s third Leonore 
overture was used by Conductor Rodzinski to 
open with, and the same master’s seventh 
symphony followed. This was played with 
great breadth of style. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, was soloist, and 
set himself a colossal task, that of singing 
the Prologue from Pagliacci, Vision Fugi- 
tive from Herodiade, and Largo al Factotum 
from The Barber ‘of Seville, in a single 
group. He carried it through with superb 
assurance and great brilliancy and received 
an ovation, taking some ten curtain calls. 

Richard Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel effec- 
tively closed the program. 

The Egmont Overture and a concerto for 
piano and orchestra, with Martha Baird as 
soloist, featured the second symphony con- 
cert. 

At this time the Burlesque by Piero Cop- 
pola had its first Los Angeles hearing. It is 
very modern, but holds the interest through- 
out. It is fantastic, but full of joyous ex- 
uberance. 

Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsodie, No. 1 
closed the first half of the program. The 
second half was given up to the Fantastic 
Symphony by Berlioz. 

Partita B flat major, No. 1, J. S. Bach, 
with the Three Sonatas of Scarlatti, formed 
the first group of Gieseking’s recital. 


The exquisite singing tone of Gieseking 
was on hand at the beginning, no warming 
up to it being necessary. The Beethoven c 
minor sonata followed; the opening of this 
number was especially superb. 

Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes _ were 
played with much varying color. _ Reflets 
dans l’eau and Poissons d’Or by Debussy 
were daintily and expressively done. Ravel's 
Ondine closed the programmed numbers. 
Many encores were demanded and given. 

The Quartet in D minor, No. 2, by Mozart 
showed the love of these men for the per- 
fections of quartet playing, and the earnest 
study of men capable of grasping the dainty 
beauties of Mozart was very evident. A 
group of smaller numbers, Prelude of Scria- 
bin, Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, 
Old English, and Herbert’s Serenade, formed 
an interesting change from the more pro- 
found quartets. They were done with a col- 
orful manner, very pleasing to the audience. 

Dvorak’s Quartet in D minor closed a 
beautifully balanced program. The un- 
doubted sincerity of Messrs. Noack, Ferir, 
Ochi-Albi, and Briglio was apparent, their 
musicianship being a recognized fact. It 
was an evening of quiet joy. The ensemble 
was organized by Mrs. Cecil Frankel as a 
tribute to her father, the late Albert Griffith 
Bartlett. ; os 





Cincinnati Conservatory Activities 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, of 
the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, left for the East November 7, 
where Mrs. Stillman-Kelley spoke with the 
Governor of Rhode Island at the New Eng- 
land District meeting of National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Mrs Stillman-Kelley, a 
former national president of this important 
group, is national chairman of the bi-annual 
convention which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco in June and she will discuss the pro- 
gram for the convention. 

Vladimir Bakaleinixoff, conductor of the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, an- 
nounces that the second concest of the sea- 
son will be given December 7. The concert 
will open at 2 o'clock in Concert Hall and 
will be broadcast over station WLW. 

On November 10, three one-act plays by 
pupils from the department of opera were 
presented under the direction of Maria Kir- 
sanova. Participants were Edgar Gosney, 
Sherrod Towns, Ruth Huff-Flanagan, Soletta 
Manasse, Martina Militz, Leanord Treash, 
Moses Bulboaca, Olive German and John 
Cosby. 

Leanord Treash, a pupil of John A. Hoff- 
mann will go to Knoxville, Tenn., December 
14, where he will be bass soloist in the Mes- 
siah, when Mendelssohn’s oratorio is pre- 
sented in that city. Mr. Treash has just 
been appointed director of music at the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Hyde Park. 

Jesse Walker, organist and former pupil 
of Parvin Titus, gave an organ recital before 
the Music Study Club, Birmingham, Ala., 
November 12. Mr. Erwin studied during 
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HERE'S something 
pleasantly pros- 
perous in the 
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Hotel New Yorker.” 
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with us. 
The New Yorker has 2500 rooms, every 
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the summer and early fall with Jean Verd, 
former member of the Conservatory faculty 
who now lives in southern France, and with 
William Stiegler. Mr. Erwin is now back in 
Paris continuing his organ studies with 
Andre Marchal, and harmony and solfege 
with Mile. Grandjany. 

One of the most interesting Students re- 
citals of the school year was given on No- 
vember 1 by a group of advanced students, 
representing piano, voice and violin depart- 
ments of the Conservatory. Among those 
who took part in this program, which opened 
the students recitals of the year, were Mel- 
ville Ray, a great radio favorite and pupil 
of Dan Beddoe of the voice faculty; Alice 
Huebner, pianist and pupil of Marcian Thal- 
berg; Martha Dwyer, soprano, pupil of Ruth 
Townsend Petrovic, who sang the title role 
of D’Albert’s Marta of the Lowlands, when 
presented by the Conservatory Opera Com- 
pany last year; Frances Elmore, who studies 
voice with Thomas James Kelly; Lynden 
Howarth, violin pupil of Julian Pulikowski; 
Jane Davies, violinist and pupil of Jean ten 
Have; Lucile Bauch, who studies voice with 
John Hoffmann; Jeanette Eichinger 
youthful violinist and pupil of Robert 
Perutz; Joyce Lyon who studies piano with 
Dr. Karol Liszniewski; Patricia Mahon, 
pupil of Thomas James Kelley; Gilbert 
Roehm, violin student of Robert Perutz; 
Frances Delo, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann; 
Erma Beatty who studies voice with Dan 
Beddoe and Eleanor Moore, another pupil 
of Ruth Townsend Petrovic. The accom- 
panists for this event were Grace Woodruff 
and Miriam Otto of the coaching and accom- 
panying departments; Alice Huebner, and 
Elinor McCulloch, pupils of Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska and Joseph Moon, pupil of 
Dean Frederick Shailer Evans. 


Stradivarius Quartet Begins 
Second Series at Mannes School 


The Stradivarius Quartet, with Leopold 
Mannes as lecturer, began the second year 
of its concerts at the David Mannes Music 
School on November 16, the principal num- 
ber of the afternoon being the Brahms A 
minor string quartet, which had a prepa- 
ratory analysis, illustrated at the piano, by 
Mr. Mannes. Opening the program were 
three short pieces by Ernest Bloch. An audi- 
ence of students, faculty and subscribers to 
the series welcomed the quartet and Mr. 
Mannes in the initial concert of this year. 

The series includes five concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons, the second program to be 
given November 30, when a Prelude (in 
manuscript) by Emmanuel Moor will be 
played, and the D minor string quartet of 
Mozart. This is the third year of the cham- 
ber music series at the Mannes School. 


William Busch to Tour in Spain 

William Busch, pianist, is having an ex- 
ceptionally busy season in Europe. Follow- 
ing a very successful recital in London, he is 
at present in Holland, giving concerts at 
Amsterdam and the Hague. He returns to 
England the end of this month to fulfill 
several engagements here. From February 
to May he will make a tour of forty concerts 
throughout Spain, with Angel Grande, Span- 
ish violinist. 


Erich Kleiber Reengaged 


Erich Kleiber, general music director of 
the Berlin State Opera, has been reengaged 
by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra and will conduct the first six 
weeks of the 1931-32 season. 
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New Indianapolis 
Orchestra Delights 


First Concert of the Season Well 
Attended and Audience 
Enthusiastic 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The new Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, under the experienced 
and capable baton of Ferdinand Schafer, 
gave its first concert of the season at Caleb 
Mills Hall on November 2. A large and 
enthusiastic audience was present. The ex- 
cellence of the orchestra’s performance was 
a surprise to even its well-wishers. There 
have been many sporadic attempts at form- 
ing local orchestras, none of which have 
lasted very long, but this one looks most 
promising and seems to have the support 
of the public. 

On November 9, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Goodman, the eminent Chicago 
organist, Arthur Dunham, gave an interest- 
ing program on the organ. The same con- 
cert introduced to Indianapolis music lovers, 
Alys Michot Van Pelt, a French soprano 
from the Opera Comique in Paris, a very 
beautiful woman, with a charming person- 
ality, who sang two groups of unusual 
French songs in a manner which delighted 
her audience. She has a dramatic soprano 
voice of rare beauty and excellently trained. 
She is a great addition to the ranks of local 
singers. This concert was sponsored by the 
St. Margaret’s Hospital Guild. 

The Civic Concert Series opened its sea- 
son with a song recital by Claudia Muzio, 
from the Chicago Opera Company. Mme. 
Muzio sang two operatic arias superbly, thus 
redeeming an otherwise very trivial and bor- 
ing program. M. H. P. 


Proschowski’s Class at Chicago 
Musical College 


Every Friday between four and six, Frantz 
Proschowski holds an interpretation class in 
his beautiful studios at the Chicago Musical 
College. Uninvited, a representative of the 
Musica Courier recently took a seat among 
the students and listened to the class. Some 
ten students were heard, and each one showed 
the result of careful training. Prof.. Pros- 
chowski called his students by their Christian 
names so this reporter is unable to give the 
names of the students heard, but he never- 
theless congratulates all the students for their 
excellent work under a masterful teacher. 
Those classes, judging from the one under 
notice, are impromptu affairs, though they 
take place every Friday at the school. 

Prof. Proschowski asked each student 

“What are you going to sing for us? Let 
us have such and such aria,” and the stu- 
dents in many instances would answer, “No, 
I prefer to sing such and such one.” “Good, 
let us hear you.” At the conclusion of the 
selection the teacher would make some appro- 
priate remark. “Very good, but if you would 
do this or that, it would be better. Now try 
the song again. Do it as I showed you,’ 
and right away we noticed marked improve- 
ment. A young soprano sang a love song 
without sufficient feeling. “Would you speak 
this way to a boy of whom you were very 
fond?” asked the teacher. “Wouldn’t you 
put a little feeling into it? Now sing ‘the 
song again as though you were singing it to 

a boy you really liked.” As if by magic, the 
young lady quickly understood and at the 
repetition we noticed a different interpreta- 
tion very much to the point. 

Some of Proschowski’s students are good 
operatic material. They act their roles, and 
on the occasion of our visit they did every- 
thing with marked ability. We also noticed 
with pleasure that Prof. Proschowski asked 
his students to emphasize their enunciation, 
English, Italian, French or German. Then, 
too, though some of the pupils had better 
voices than others, all sang with style and 
with understanding nct only of the text but 
also of the demands of the composers. 
Throughout the recital, too, we noticed how 
friendly the professor was toward his stu- 
dents—a sort of fellowship seems to exist 
between the master and his pupils and this 
as it should be, as every one of the students 
showed great confidence, good stage pres- 
ence and the savoir faire of professionals. 

ay ts 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 
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vice, recitals in schools and singing at 
the various clubs around the city. 

A contrast is noted this year in the large 
number who have tried out for the various 
choral organizations. Only a few years ago 
volunteers for the vocal work were few, 
while at the present time all the organiza- 
tions are filled to ov erflowing. This is part- 
ly due, it is said, to the offering of regents’ 
credits for the work, but more due to the 
excellent work of Ebba H. Goranson in 
building up the school musical organizations 
of the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
POTTSVILLE.—Arthur Edward Johns- 


tone, eminent composer and teacher, has re- 


November 29, 1930 
signed his position as executive-editor of the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis, Mo., 
and as head of the St. Louis College of Mu- 
sic to become Dean of the Braun School of 
Music at Pottsville, Pa. 

ALLENTOWN.—The Central Junior 
High School has been especially active, mu- 
sically, during the past school year. June 
Davis and Henry A. Soltys are the teachers 
of music. The musical organizations are the 
girls’ glee club of one hundred members, a 
band of forty-three members, and orchestra 
of sixty members. 

At the close of the school year a success- 
ful operetta was presented, In Old Vienna. 
The school auditorium was filled to capacity. 
This production was given with the assis- 
tance of the principal, Louis E. Dieruff, and 
the various departments of the school. 

The Central Band broadcast recently from 
WJZ. The Girls’ Glee Club and Orchestra, 
as well as several of the especially talented 
pupils of the school have also appeared on 
a radio program presented by the local 
broadcast studio. 


WASHINGTON 

SPOKANE.—Spokane is joining other 
cities in group or class piano teaching which 
is arousing the interest of educators through- 
out the country. It has already been intro- 
duced into many public schools, music con- 
servatories and private studios. 

Through the organization of such classes, 
thousands of children are being given ex- 
pressional musical training who might other- 
wise never have this chance. The cultural 
and vocational benefits of such training are 
evident. And it is making a wide appeal to 
the public. 





Newer Practices and 
Tendencies in Music 
Education 











CONSTRUCTION AND USE 
OF INSTRUMENTS BY 
CHILDREN 
3y P. W. Dykema 
TOPIC NO. 11 
In listing the activities of the summer 
music school for children, mention was made 
of the construction of instruments. This 
phase which occurs in the summer schools 
and in several of the experimental schools 
of the country has received its most definite 
formulation by Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, in 
her books called Creative Music, Creative 

Music in the Home, Bells, etc. 

These books are the result of experimental 
work which she has been carrying on for a 
number of years at the Lincoln School, 
which is a part of the Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Other books and pam- 
phlets have developed similar ideas, and 
many schools are using some of the ideas 
set forth by these experimenters. The in- 
struments used range from glasses or tum- 
blers containing varying amounts of water 
so that the glasses can be tuned, through 
many types of drums and rattles, through 
xylophones and marimbas (graduated pieces 
of metal or wood which are struck with a 
light hammer), on to small flutes and string 
instruments. The term creative music ap- 
plies not only to the making of the instru- 
ments, but more to the playing upon the in- 
struments of music which the children them- 
selves have created. In this respect it is 
therefore related to the topic Original Com- 
position, included herein. 

In evaluating the construction of instru- 
ments by children, it must therefore be kept 
in mind that the main purpose of making 
them is to use them for the playing of music 
which is created by the children. There is 
of course danger that so much time and ef- 
fort will be given to the construction of the 
instruments that the playing upon the instru- 
ments becomes greatly delayed and of slight 
importance in comparison to the complete 
amount of time used. This activity is there- 
fore to be judged as a manual or manual 
training activity on the one hand and as an 
original composition activity on the other. 
The reinforcement of these two appeals is 
of course possible; but the danger lies in the 
giving of more time to the manual side than 
to the.creative side, and in the restricting of 
the creative side to the crudeness of the 
musical qualities of the instruments made. 
Some of the work has proved very benefi- 
cial with certain special classes in peculiar 
conditions, and certain of the simpler phases 
have been used profitably in the public 
schools and with the youngest children such 
as kindergardens and first grade. At pres- 
ent, however, the value of the work for. the 
upper grades has not been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated to warrant its use in the regular 
program. It is to be considered as only a 
subsidiary activity. However its great value, 
when properly handled, as a means of giv- 
ing vitality to music as a personal and orig- 
inal expression should not be overlooked. 
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Correlation of Tone 


Production Support 


and Interpretation 
By Helen Brett 


Article 8 
[The first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in the September 20 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter.—The Editor.| 

My preceding articles have dealt with the 
necessity of reconditioning the throat muscles 
with stretching and relaxing exercises pre- 
paratory to correct singing. 

If, in an effort to support or strengthen 
the tone, one has been gripping with the 
muscles of the throat, they will have become 
constricted and often hardened. Thus the 
necessity of these exercises as a curative 
measure for those whose throats are not nor- 
mal, and as a preventive measure for the 
very tiny minority whose throats are. 

It is like preparing your soil for seed; 
seeds will not grow unless put into ground 
where proper and essential conditions exist. 
Neither will the most perfect tone method in 
the world enable a pupil to sing pure tone 
unless the throat muscles are elastic and re- 
sponsive, any more than would the most ex- 
cellent ballet master be able to make a fine 
dancer of a person with stiff leg muscles, 
which would not respond to the demands 
made upon them. This accounts for the dif- 
ference in results which the same teacher 
with the same method usually obtains with 
different pupils. Some go ahead splendidly, 
while those whose throats handicap them, 
get nowhere, although they receive exactly 
the same teaching. And alas! they never 
will get any better until their throat muscles 
are loosened and made elastic. You can see 
a stiff leg which will not move gracefully, 
but the stiff throat can not be detected by 
the casual onlooker. 

Now let’s take into consideration the nu- 
merous phenomena which the words “Tone 
F¢oduction” include. The most essential 
ones are: 

First, 
called by many, 


Concentration of the vibration, 
timbre, and by others cen- 
ter, and by others, the line of the tone, 
etc.; this is its metal, its vital, alive and 
carrying quality. Second, Resonance, which 
is the effect of timbre, quite as much so as 
smoke is of fire. When the passages to the 
resonating cavities are open, the timbre re- 
verberates through them just as when a bell 
is struck, the vibration caused by the stroke, 
timbre, resounds through the bell itself, res- 
onance—this word having the same deriva- 
tive as the verb resound. It naturally fol- 
lows that if a singer does not produce tim- 
bre, no resonance results hence a dead, un- 
interesting tone results, examples of which 
are very prevalent. Third, Articulation, 
another very important factor, causing each 
consonant and vowel to come clezz cut and 
distinct to the ear of the listener. Fourth, 
Registers, the use of the proper resonators 
for the low medium, upper medium and 
high voices respectively. Fifth, Focus, cor- 
rect placement of tone, sometimes called di- 
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rection of tone. Sixth, Elimination of inter- 
ference the making of the throat an open 
channel through which the tone can pass 
unobstructed, so that the burden of the 
tone is thrust upon the diaphragm, abdomen 
and back muscles. Lastly, but far from 
least, Support,—one must know how to cast 
this burden of the tone upon the muscles of 
the trunk. A theoretical knowledge of dia- 
phragmatic support is not sufficient of it- 
self. One must know how to achieve this 
technical essential. 

Added to these duties the mind must re- 
call the song or perhaps entire opera being 
rendered, and imbue it with the expression 
and feeling it calls for. 

How is it possible for one mind, unless 
super, to compass such numerous demands 
simultaneously, since it is a feat alone to 
enter on the exact beat for all one’s cues 
in opera and sing one’s part correctly and 
with dramatic comprehension ? 

It seems to be asking too much. But, it 
has been my privilege to discover a most 
simple tone production device, which, when 
the throat muscles are conditioned, causes 
all of the above mentioned technical phe- 
nomena to take place in perfect coordina- 
tion. This one simple device is causative 
and all inclusive. As this device takes very 
little mental effort, when once the habit of 
its use is formed the singers are then free 
to concentrate on the music and abandon 
themselves to the artistic interpretation of 
their music, thus achieving a balanced and 
completely rounded performance. 

It is essential that teachers give their 
pupils simple technical foundation work, 
such as that received by violinists, pianists, 
etc., and which they themselves can apply 
with unfailingly good results. 


The Sutros Organize American 
Music Series in Washington 
With the object of bringing to Washing- 
ton, D. C., the best native American talent, 
in order to develop an American art center, 
the Misses Sutro have organized what is to 
be known as the Salon Sutro of American 
Music, under the auspices of which three 
musicales are to be held at the Carlton Hotel 
as follows: December 12, colonial music; 
January 9, Walter Kramer, composer-pianist, 
and assisting artists; February 20, Howard 
Hanson, composer- pianist, and assisting 
artists. The advance prospectus of this 
series of musicales includes an extended list 
of prominent patrons, among them: Mrs. 
William Howard Taft, Senator Phillips Lee 
Goldsborough of Maryland, Governor A\l- 
bert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Mrs. John W. 
Alexander of New York, W. LeRoy Coghill 
of New York, Mrs. Reginald de Koven of 
New York, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley of 
Ohio, Mrs. Edward MacDowell of Peter 
boro, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin of New York, 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince of New York, Dr. 
Ernest Schelling of New York, and Mrs. 

M. B. Schirmer of New York. 


Ronald Murat and Marguerite 
Valentine in Recital 


Interest is focused on the coming Sonata 
Recital by Ronald Murat, violinist, and 
Marguerite Valentine, pianist, announced 
for December 8 at the Barbizon Plaza Con- 
cert Hall. The order of the program de- 
parts from the traditional in that the artists 
have elected to begin with the Schumann A 
minor followed by the Bach op. 1 in B minor, 
closing the program with Szymanowski’s 
Sonata, op. 9, in D minor. 

Ronald Murat recently appeared as soloist 
in Mount Kisco, where he was heard in 
Mozart’s D major concerto with the West- 
chester Symphony under the leadership of 
Max Reese, at Legion Hall. As a 
composer Mr. Murat is rapidly forging to 
the rank his originality and talent deserves. 
Margarete Dessoff has selected an anthem 
of his which will be performed by the Adesdi 
Chorus at its concert on December 21 at the 
Town Hall. 


English Composer Completes New 
Opera 
Lonpon.—Gustav Holst has just com- 
pleted a new one-act opera called The Wan- 
dering Scholar. The libretto is by Clifford 
3ax, brother of the composer Arnold Bax, 
and is said to be a merry subject with a 
mediaeval setting. It is arranged for a 
small orchestra, and would make an excel- 
lent curtain raiser, only lasting about twenty 
minutes. J 
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Chicago Symphony Offers 
Two Interesting Novelties 


Stravinsky and Tommasini Works Included on Program— 
Woman’s Symphony Gives First Concert—Numerous 
Recitals—College, Conservatory and Studio Notes 


Cuicaco.—The Studebaker Theater is no 
longer large enough to harbor La Argen- 
tina's admirers, and Bertha Ott, under whose 
local management the distinguished dancer 
nas prese nted her many Chicago programs, 
has this season secured Orchestra Hall for 
her appearances. As foreseen, this large 
auditorium was again completely sold out 
days in advance so that the second recital 
by La Argentina satisfied a great many of 
her followers. Another return engagement is 
announced for January 5. 

Tomrorp Harris 

Tomford Harris’ piano recital was for the 
benefit of the national house fund of Sigma 
Alpha Iota Sorority, and was listened to and 
enthusiastically approved by a goodly audi- 
ence at the Civic Theater, on November 16. 
This brilliant young pianist has been heard 
here before, and he again revealed himself 
equipped with all the pianistic qualifications 
which make the virtuoso. His playing of 
numbers by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Scria- 
bine, Bartok, Szymanowski, Tcherepnine, 
Mompou, Prokofieff and Mozart-Liszt was a 
memorable experience. He was received with 
unstinted applause which brought many en 
cores 

Woman’s Sympnony’s 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Ebba Sundstrom is conductor, counts 
many followers, who feted the members of 
the orchestra and the guest conductor, Max 
Bendix, at the first concert of the season, 
at the Goodman Theater, on November 17. 
Mr. Bendix, known internationally as vio- 
linist and conductor, directed the program 
from memory and in a manner entirely to 
his credit and to that of ‘the ladies who 
make up the orchestra personnel. 

The program began with a fire perform- 
ance of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis Over 
ture. Beautifully played too was the Bach 
Concerto for two violins and string orches- 
tra, the solos being played by Evelyn Levin 
Davis, the concertmaster, and Anna Thelma 
Joseffer, the assistant concertmaster 

The soloist of the evening was Rudolph 
Reuter, eminent pianist, who gave a mas 
terly performance of the Schumann Con 
certo. The orchestral program included < 
the Tscha ikowsky Symphony No. 6 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago is an organization of which this 
is justly proud. Annually we notice 
big strides made by this body of women 
which, from a meager beginning is now 
justly looked upon as one of the finest mu 
sical organizations in these surroundings 


First CONCERT 
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Herpert WITHERSPOON HEearD IN RECITAI 
On Ne 
ful studio, 


his pupil, 


vember 16, in his large and beauti 
Herbert Witherspoon, assisted by 
Adeline Clarke, sang a program of 
and arias to an invited audience. Over 
one hundred were seated in the spacious 
studio and many more stood in the vestibule 
rhe program began with a duet from Mo 
zart’s Don Giovanni. Then Mr. Wither 
on sang numbers by Schubert, Hermann, 
losti, Faure, Crist, Hatton, and Old Scotch, 
Old Irish and the program came to 
with Damrosch’s 1 tees Deever 
Instead of reviewing Mr. Witherspoon’s 
Pi neal of each song, we feel after 
hearing him again that it is only necessary 
to state that he is the same master-singer 
we long have admired, that the voice is as 
fresh and as pleasing as of yore, that his 
enunciation of the German, Italian, French 
and English is, as ever, impeccable, and we, 


a close 


who mingled our applause with that of all 
the other listeners, advise the distinguished 
bass-baritone to give at least one public re- 
cital in Chicago this season. 

Among the guests were many well known 
Chicagoans who are friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Witherspoon, including Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Cutten, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benj. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Black, Mrs. F. X. Walls, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo N. Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Waud, Elizabeth Heath, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Cady, Commissioner Albert W. Goodrich 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Ripley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Finigan, Mrs. John With- 
erspoon of San Francisco and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Murphy, Mrs. Rudolph 
Ganz, Mrs. Felix Borowski, Natalie Hall 
of the Three Little Girls company, and Dr. 
Alvin LaForge. 

Adeline Clarke, who won the Atwater 
Kent contest for the state of Illinois, has a 
beautiful voice, and she sang most artisti- 
cally a group of songs and the aria Una 
voce poco fa from Rossini’s Barber of Se- 
ville. 

During the winter many musicales will 
be given at the Witherspoon studios, and 
judging from the quality of the first the 
success of the series seems assured. 
WInIFReD CHRISTIE AND THE BECHSTEIN- 

Moor Dous_e KeyroArp 

We had read with much interest in the 
Musica Courier that Winifred Christie, 
who had given a recital at Wanamaker 
Auditorium in New York on October 30 
and who repeated her program at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia on November 
5, was to be heard at Orchestra Hall here 
under the direction of Henry E. Voegeli on 
November 19, and we were anxious to hear 
her perform on the Bechstein-Moor double 
keyboard. Many others must have been as 
interested, since the vast auditorium was 
practically filled and the success of the pian- 
ist as well as of the instrument left no 
doubt as to the pleasure of the listeners. 

The distinguished Scotch pianist elected to 
play the same program that she had pre- 
sented in the east, and as both her perform- 
ance and the mechanism of her instrument 
were duly analysed in the MustcaL Courter 
issues of November 8 and 15, we refer our 
readers to those two issues. 

ANOTHER BuCHHALTER Pianist HEARD 
3enson, who played a fine pro- 
highly praiseworthy manner at 
on November 16, is another 
Isadore 3uchhalter-trained pianist doing 
credit to this well known instructor, who 
brought out thirty-seven artist-pupils in pub- 
lic in the past year. A record! 

Hackett AND Levy Pupits Hearp 

Advanced voice pupils of Karleton Hackett 
and piano pupils of Heniot Levy furnished 
the American Conservatory’s regular Sat- 
urday afternoon recital on November 15. 
Such fine performances as Dorothy Nelson 
gave of the Tschaikowsky Variations, op. 
19, Marjorie Crockett presented of the 
Chopin F sharp major Nocturne and C sharp 
Minor Scherzo, Frances Winton Champ gave 
of a Chopin Ballade, Beatrice Eppstein of the 
first movement of the E minor Concerto of 
Chopin, Theophil Voecks of the last move- 
ment of the B minor Chopin Sonata and 
Alexander Guroff of the Liszt B minor So- 
nate, were further evidence of the efficient 
and thorough training of Heniot Levy. Mr. 
Levy is one of the busiest piano teachers in 
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Chicago and he is constantly developing 
young artists who go forth into the profes- 
sional field to meet success. 

Karleton Hackett’s pupils, Harold Holst 
and Helen Keith, showed the result of this 
eminent teacher’s method of vocal training. 
With well placed voices, excellent phrasing, 
and musical understanding they sang their 
numbers most effectively—Mr. Holst the 
Ella giammai m’amo aria from Verdi’s Don 
Carlos, and Miss Keith, the page’s aria from 
Les Huguenots. 

HartrowitscH-Revuter RECITAL 

Fortunate, indeed, was the gifted blind 
violinist, Haitowitsch, in having two such 
fine artists as Rudolph Reuter and Leon 

3enditzky as assisting pianists for his re- 
cital at the Drake Hotel ballroom on 
November 18. Technically and artistically 
the violinist is brilliantly endowed and he 
played his program in a manner reflecting 
the accomplished artist. With the able as- 
sistance of Rudolph Reuter, who played the 
piano part with his customary finished artis- 
try, Haitowitsch gave a fine performance of 
the Cesar Franck Sonata for violin and piano. 
Leon Benditzky, as usual, proved a pillar 
of strength at the piano, supplying highly 
effective accompaniments. 

Enrico CLrausit Busy 

During the months of October and Novem- 
ber, Enrico Clausi filled some thirty-three 
dates for the Associated Civic Opera Clubs 
of Metropolitan Chicago and suburbs. The 
gifted young tenor met with exceptional 
success on every occasion and was com- 
pelled to add many encores to his programs. 

Heiretz AT KinsotvinG MUSICALE 

Heifetz was the artist chosen for the 
‘second Kinsolving Musical Morning at the 
Blackstone Crystal Ballroom on November 
18. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoL_Lece ACTIVITIES 

Grace Christenson, dramatic art pupil of 
Mabel Howatt, and Edward Maley, violin 
student of Annah Webb, gave a joint pro- 
gram on November 19, at the Garfield Park 
Baptist Church. Ellen Ridler, another pupil 
of Miss Webb, has been selected from the 
La Grange High School Orchestra for the 
All State Orchestra, as first violinist. Betty 
Ann Ortt, an eight year old violin student of 
Miss Webb, won the Mu Phi Epsilon junior 
scholarship and appeared as soloist on the 
program at the Illinois Womans Athletic 
Club, November 18, by Iota Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon. Chester Halkowski has been 
appointed concertmeister of the Morgan 
Park High School Orchestra 

Ralph Squires played a recital for the 
Chicago Woman’s Club on November 22. 
Mr. Squires is a pupil of Rudolph Ganz and 
Mollie Margolies. 

Mildred Feldstein, piano pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, will be soloist at the Elks’ Memorial 
Service at the Selwyn Theater on December 
4. 

A telegram from Manchester, N. H., ad- 
vises that Mary Healy’s concert there drew 
a capacity audience. Miss Healy is a pupil 
of Frantz Proschowski and a recent winner 
in the Atwater Kent competition. Miss 
Healy sang on the Atwater Kent Hour on 
November 23. 

Virgil Orcutt, bass, pupil of Vernon Wil- 
liams, has been engaged as soloist for a per- 
formance of the Messiah to be given at 
Hannibal, Mo., on December 15. Beulah 
Hollingsworth, another pupil of Mr. Wil- 
liams, has been engaged to do the soprano 
solo roles in a presentation of Evangeline by 
Noble Cain, which will be presented at the 
North Berwyn Junior High School on De- 
cember 12. 

Arthur Lindblad, tenor, pupil of Arch 
Bailey, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Ravenswood Congregational Church. 

Helen Hanold, alumna of the college and 
pupil of Moissaye Boguslawski, has been en- 
gaged as a member of the faculty of Miyagi 
College at Sendai, Japan. She is booked to 
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give a piano recital at Miyagi College soon 
after her arrival. 

Leo Pevsner, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, played a-recital for the Womans 
Club of Libertyville on November 19. 

Sigma Alpha Phi Sorority offers a piano 
scholarship to girls of the Jewish faith be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 
The competition will be held at twelve 
o'clock on December 14 at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. Application for entrance 
should be made to Belle Felick, 5500 
Bernard Street. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The American Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra will be presented at Kimball Hall 
on December 6. The orchestra will be heard 
in a Mozart Minuetto, the Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3, Beethoven and Caprice Es- 
pagnole, Rimsky Korsakoff. It will also 
furnish accompaniments for advance students 
of the conservatory, who will appear in the 
following numbers: concerto for two 
violins, Bach, soloists Gaylord Browne and 
Gibson Walters; concerto for cello, Lalo, 
soloist Ada Michelman; aria from Les 
Huguenots, Meyerbeer, soloist Helen Keith; 
Symphonie Espagnole for violin, Lalo, solo- 
ist Harriet Payne, and Hungarian Fantasia 
for piano, Liszt, soloist Vincent Micari. 

Allen Spencer, of the piano faculty of the 
American Conservatory, appeared in recital 
at the Loretta Convent on November 17. 
Mr. Spencer’s Chicago recital will be given 
on December 9 in the Crystal room of the 
Great Northern Hotel. 

Storm Bull, pianist, pupil of Louise Robyn, 
was soloist for the forty-eighth annual con- 
cert of the Bjorgvin Singing Society, on 
November 16. 

Alice Regina Johnson, of the piano faculty 
and Mildred Ressler, artist pupil of the 
American Conservatory, appeared in joint 
recital at the Men’s Club at Chicago Com- 
mons on November 21. Miss Johnson also 
appeared recently as soloist before the. Lake 
View and Kenosha Women’s Club. 

Marvin Ziporyn, seven year old violinist 
and pupil of Walter Aschenbrenner, played 
the first movement vf the Mozart A Major 
concerto and the Beethoven Minuet, at the 
Flossmoor Women’s Club with great success. 
Zuleima Plaxco, soprano, pupil of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, has been engaged to sing at the 
Methodist City Church, Gary, Ind. 

SYMPHONY ProGRAM 

On November 21 and 22 the regular week- 
end program offered novelties in the form 
of Stravinsky’s Suite from his ballet Pet- 
rouchka and Tommasini’s Carnival of 
Venice, and the second soloist of the season 
in the person of Heinrich Schlusnus. 

The Stravinsky Suite held first interest 
through its gay, colorful, spirited tunes, ex- 
pert orchestration and its virtuoso handling 
by Stock and his men. Though well written 
for orchestra, that is the chief interest of the 
Tommasini number, which is music with 
little merit. The program began with a 
Rameau Suite arranged by Mottl, which 
made an effective opening number. 

The soloist, Schlusnus, sang arias from 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, and others by 
Handel and Wagner and songs by Wolf. 


ABERNETHY’S CHICAGO RECITAL 
Emerson Abernethy, baritone, will give a 
recital on December 4, at Curtis Hall. His 
program will include the complete Lieder- 
kreis by Schumann. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Ralph Leopold at Concordia 
College 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, who is having so 
much renewed success on tour, appeared on 
November 17 at Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn. Again Mr. Leopold's transcrip- 
tions of Wagner’s Gotterdammerung and the 
Strauss Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier 
were received with enthusiasm. 
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Die Meistersinger Given for 
First Time in Many Years 
By Chicago Civic Opera 


Not Since the Days of Campanini Has This Wagner Work 
Been Offered by the Company—Excellent Cast Enjoyed by 
Large and Enthusiastic Audience—Other Operas Also Please 


MUSICAL COURIER 


stocking-weaver and Sandrini as the copper- 
smith were well in the picture. 

Rene Maison was Walter von Stolzing. 
Gorgeously costumed, the Belgian giant was 
a picture to behold as he stood in St. 
Catherine’s Church. In Maison we could 
see a young Franconian knight, a nobleman 
and a gentleman. Maison, who came to 
this company a few years ago to sing French 
roles, was assigned several Italian parts dur- 
ing his first season, and then they cast him 
as Lohengrin, and so great was his success 
then that the management conceived the 
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good idea to play up the young Belgian 
tenor as one of its trump artists in German 
roles. His Walter crowns him as one of 
the leading German tenors of the day, and 
his success with the audience was complete. 
His singing of the Prize Song was in itself 
worth the price of admission. 

Oscar Colcaire was well cast as David, 
and by his singing and acting he erased the 
impression produced at the time of his debut 
as Pinkerton in Butterfly. 

Lotte Lehmann was 

(Continued on page 


adorable as Eva 
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Cuicaco.—Many repetitions took place 
during the week, ‘and as we want to devote 
most of our allotted space to the review of 
Die Meistersinger, we will not comment 
on the repeat performance of Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci given on November 17. The 
repetition of The Jewels again brought 
Raisa, Rimini and Cortis in the leads, and 
at the repetition of Madame Butterfly on 
November 19, the role of Pinkerton was 
entrusted to Charles Hackett. The per- 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF A 
BUSY MANAGER 


The following letter has just been 
received. It removed all idle thoughts, 
and delighted a busy manager: 

Music School 
Cecil Fanning, Mus.D. 
THE CAPITOL COLLEGE OF 
ORATORY AND MUSIC 
Grant Connell, B.Mus., President 
Neil Avenue at Third, Columbus, Ohio 


November 21, 1930 


H. E. Cherrington, Esq., 
Columbus Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Cherrington: 


I was recently informed by a young 
singer that the present generation does 
not go in for this ART STUFF, that 
the public cares only for power , 
just stand up and sing. Frankiy, in 
the face of the singing generally heard, 
one is inclined to think that vocal art 
is a thing of the past, but a concert, 
such as that given us by Clare Clair- 
bert, the Belgian soprano, at Memorial 
Hall, November 20, under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Concert Course, 
restores one’s faith in the genuine Art 
of Song. 

Madame Clairbert has a beautiful 
voice, but the art with which she uses 
it stamps her with the seal of Great- 
ness. 

I was beginning to feel that my ears 
were playing me false, for vocal mu- 
sic did not sound the same as it did in 
the days when Sembrich, Melba, Nor- 
dica, Eames, Gadski, Blauvelt and 
others dazzled with their masterly 
breath control, perfect phrasing and 
superior musicianship. The singing of 
Madame Clairbert makes the singing 
sound as it used to before soubrette 
tricks entered in to cover over the 
lack of art. Clare Clairbert SINGS! 
She resorts to no tricks of throat or 
bodily mannerisms. Her ascending 
scales are as agile and perfect as her 
descending scales; her diminuendo is 
as vibrant as her crescendo; her orna- 
mentations are clear and sure, never 
extemporaneous or by “the grace of 
God”; she sings so true to pitch that 
there is no need to throw playful 
kisses to the audience to thank them 
for their indulgence; her musicianship 
is so thorough that she doesn’t have 
to resort to sudden gestures to cover 
mistakes ; her singing is technically as 

rfect as a Heifetz and as warm as a 

reisler. When modern harmonies 
demand sudden and strange modula- 
tions, as in Brumague’s Serenade, her 
attacks are as clean-cut as a sym- 
phony orchestra concertmaster’s. She 
has the Old-World attitude toward 
her art and never sullies it by cheap 
or vulgar effects and she sings only 
Good Music. She is as remarkable in 
lyric compositions as in the colora- 
tura repertoire and the outstanding 
numbers on her program were Pour- 
quoi from Lakme, and Caro Mio Ben 
. . . two songs that call for perfect 
legato singing. 

I am fully aware that there are 
people who detest coloratura singing, 
but coloratura is the foundation of all 
good singing. There is only one ex- 
cuse for the public performance of col- 
oratura, and that is . . . perfection: 
Madame Clairbert needs no excuse. . . 
her singing is PERFECTION. 


Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Cectt FANNING. 








formance had smooth sailing, Hackett scor- 
ing a big success and Mary McCormic being 
heard even to better advantage than at the 
first performance. Indeed, with McCormic, 
Hackett and Rimini at their best and with 
Moranzoni at the conductor’s desk, the 
Puccini opera proved one of the momentous 
events of the week. 

On November 22, L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
followed by a ballet, was the matinee bill, 
and in the evening Lorenzaccio, with Vanni- 
Marcoux in the title role, had another hear- 
ing. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 20 

For the first time since the inception of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger was presented by our own 
organization. Since the days of the late 
Campanini the management annually has had 
it in mind for production, but always it has 
been deferred for reasons unnecessary to 
mention in this review. All is well that 
ends well, and Wagner’s masterpiece was 
presented in such an artistically finished man- 
ner as to open a new era in the annals of 
grand opera in Chicago and more particu- 
larly in the history of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 

Before singing the praise of all the partici- 
pants, we lieve it is permissible to 
congratulate the management upon having 
engaged this season real Wagnerian singers. 
In reviewing the performance one is apt to 
be over-enthusiastic, as though we have 
often heard here and abroad Die Meister- 
singer, we do not recollect a performance as 
perfect as to ensemble, but our enthusiasm 
is so well divided between the principals, the 
conductor, the stage manager, the orchestra 
and the chorus that by the time we come to 
the end of this review we may grow luke- 
warm and may use diminutives when only 
superlatives should be used. 

In Hans Hermann Nissen we had a Hans 
Sachs such as we had dreamed—a philoso- 
pher and an artist even though a cobbler. 
Gifted with a beautiful voice, our new Ger- 
man baritone uses it to perfection, and if we 
mention here only Wahn! wahn! Ueber all 
wahn, it is due to the fact that space forbids 
enumerating his different solos, which were 
all sung with that authority, noblesse of 
tone and sympathetic touch noticed in the 
number above mentioned. Nissen has done 
big things since his debut here as Wotan, but 
as Hans Sachs he surpassed all his previous 
efforts. 

Alexander Kipnis was cast as Pogner. 
The success of this popular tenor through- 
out Germany is understandable, as he is un- 
surpassable as a Wagnerian interpreter. We 
have heard many a Pogner, but none with 
such resonance of tone. 


Theodore Ritch had little to do as Kunz 
Vogelgesang, but we did not like him much. 

Iso, in a very small part, there was 
Edouard Cotreuil, whom we liked immensely 
as Conrad Nachtigal. 

Eduard Habich made his debut here as 
Beckmesser, in which he rose over night to 
fame. Excellent was his make-up, excellent 
his song, excellent his diction, excellent his 
pantomime. We remember Goritz, Bispham, 
and several other famous Beckmessers of 
yesterday, but to us this newcomer is the 
ideal interpreter of the role. Apparently un- 
willingly funny, his Beckmesser is never 
grotesque, and for that very reason the 
characteristics of the man are fully exposed 
and doubly enjoyable. A triumphal debut 
for an artist and singer whose name adds 
eclat to the personnel of the company. 

As Fritz Kothner, the baker, we found 
Robert Ringling at his very best. His make- 
up was capital; likewise his singing and his 
acting, and through the role is not a major 
one, it became a stellar one through Ring- 
ling’s clever handling. 

Cavadore and Oliviero were more than 
satisfactory as Zorn and Eisslinger, but 
whoever told good-looking Barre Hill to 
make up as Tailor Augustus Moser was no 
friend of his, as in the part Hill gave us 
reason to believe that Darwin was right in 
his theory of man’s ancestry. Howard 
Preston as the soap-boiler, Nicholich as the 
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New Denishawn Program Wins Praise 


Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
began their season in the beautiful new Mc- 
Carter Theater at Princeton University on 
October 18, under the auspices of the Tri- 
angle Club, before an audience composed in 
part of Princeton and Cornell students, since 
the performance followed the Princeton- 
Cornell game. 

The following week engagements were 
played in Stroudsburg, Pa., Philadelphia, 
\,ashington, Wilmington, Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa., where the performance 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
Society of State Teachers’ 


West 
celebrated the 
Moore Literary 
College. 
Everywhere the new 
ceived with enthusiastic acclaim both by 
vudiences and critics. Mr. Shawn's latest 
reations met with particular favor, notably 


programs was re- 


TED SHAWN 
The Divine Idiot, to music of a 
11, Nos. 16 oe 20, and op. 65, No. 

Said H. F. P. in the raver Mews: 
‘To my siek the outstanding feature of the 
Denishawn Dancers’ visit to Baltimore yes- 
terday was Ted Shawn's interpretation of 
Scriabin’s music in The Divine Idiot. Mod- 
ern in spirit, yet expressed with the subtlety 
which only a perfect technical control can 
impart, this was a maste rly interpretation of 
man’s puzzled torment of spirit, its heights 
and depths, suggesting the philosophy of 
Eugene O'Neill, expressed in another me- 
dium. 


“Mr. 


(op. 


Shawn, whose art has matured and 
become an actual part of himself, had three 
other outstanding features, one interpreting 
the Minotaur, that legendary creature, a 
ombination of god and man. Another was 
the Invocation to the Thunderbird, which 
the audience forced him to repeat, as they 
did also his Spear Dance Japonesque, when 
the spirit of a thousand Japanese warriors 
came to life.” 

La Rumba, a Cuban dance performed to 
native music, likewise scored pronouncedly 
in Washington, according to the Evening 
Star. “The program, which gained in color 
and prestige as the afternoon progressed, was 
as varied and entertaining as one has come 
to expect of these dancers. As appealing as 
were such light fanciful numbers as Bavarian 
Holiday and Valse Extase, done with en- 
thusiasm by the Denishawnites, it remain- 
ed for a native Cuban dance, La Rumba, to 
bring the audience to more or less fever 
pitch \ssisted by Ernestine Day, a per- 
onable and invigorating Carmen, Mr. 
Shawn, with the help of a crimson kerchief, 
outdid all tangos ever seen on these local 
hoards. This was, in fact, the highlight of 
the afternoon, rhythmic co-ordination and 
the intriguing pulse of the Cuban music be- 
oming a warm and stimulating perfection.” 

Ernestine Day, elevated this season to the 
featured position in Mr. Shawn's supporting 
company, likewise won her meed of praise 
from the same writer, who went on to say: 
“Ernestine Day upheld the feminine honors 
with splendid results. A dancer of the first 
rank, Miss Day is blessed with personality 
is well as beauty and grace. Her Indian 
Drum Dance proved without question her 
versatil ity. 

Philadelphia also took a strong liking to 
Miss Day. The Record said: “Although the 
famous Ruth herself was absent, the in- 
dividuality and characteristic piquancy of 
her dancing were transmitted to the pictur- 
esque Ernestine Day. The lithe, vivacious 
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girl not only reproduced authentically sev- 
eral of Ruth St. Denis’ original compositions, 
but added to them a number of new and 
graceful numbers. 

“Ted Shawn was never better. He has 
added an assurance and a histrionic intelli- 
gence which brought his dances far above 
even his own average. 

“The same ingenuity of costuming, the 
same bizarre effects by which the dancers 
are known, marked the entire program.” 

The Philadelphia Enquirer, warm in its 
praise throughout, said: ‘All the poetry 
that dwells within the dance was written 
flamingly across the stage of the Garrick The 
ater yesterday afternoon by the Denishawn 
Dancers. An original repertory of inter- 
pretations was presented by Ted Shawn and 
his artists. The steady beat of vagarious feet 
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across the stage was clothed in the melody 
of great musical composers whose works 
were given a new meaning through their 
terpsichorean interpretation. Never has 
Shawn come to Philadelphia with so lavish 
a wardrobe for himself and his company. 

“The audience found most of its favorite 
numbers in the second group, in which the 
dances of the American Indian, strange 
peoples of the Orient, of Bavaria and of 
Spain were taken and reconceived by the 
dancers in a new type of rhythmical, color 
ful life. Shawn was ably aided by his lead- 
ing feminine dancer, Ernestine Day, whose 
dramatic ability was constantly called into 
play in the varying types of her dances.” 

Mr. Shawn and his company will remain 
in the East until after the holidays and on 
January 5 will begin an extended tour which 
will take them through the Middle West and 
Southwest to Florida, returning in early 
March via the Atlantic Coast States and 
concluding their activities with a series of 
performances in New York. 


Marie Eva Wright Scores in 
Boston Recital 


Marie Eva Wright, organist, who recently 
gave a New York recital and received ex- 
cellent commendations from the press, again 
sustained this fine reputation on November 
11 when she appeared in a recital at Jordan 
Hall, Boston. Her program comprised 
numbers by Bach, Couperin, French, Marie 
Eva Wright, Clokey and Widor, all of which 
were played with excellent musicianship, fine 
pedal technic and good taste in registration. 
Miss Wright interpreted the various num- 
bers with understanding and assurance and 
was heartily received by her listeners who 
seemingly enjoyed every moment of her pro- 
gram. 


Elizabeth Hipple Makes Brilliant 
Impression 


At the last concert given by the Philadel- 
phia Music Club in the large ball room of 
the Bellevue Hotel, Philadelphia, Elizabeth 
Hipple, a favorite in that city’s musical and 
social circles, played a Moment Musical by 
Schubert, also the legend of St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves by Liszt, displaying 
such beauty of tone and such virtuosity as to 
bring forth a storm of applause from the 
large and fashionable audience present. Miss 
Hipple is the Philadelphia assistant of Al- 
berto Jonas. 
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The Perolé String Quartet to Be 
Heard Frequently 

The announcement that a new quartet the 

Perolé String Quartet—was scheduled to 

make its first public appearance in New York 

on November 4, did not attract more than 


THE PEROLE STRING QU. 


David Mankovitz, second violin; 


consisting of Joseph Coleman, first violin; 
viola, and Julius Kahn, cellist. 


This quartet made a 


MUSICAL COURIER 


violinist, is a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art; Lillian Fuchs is also a graduate 
and a Loeb prize winner, while Julius Kahn 
is a Naumberg prize winner. 

Considering the ability of these young 
people, it was not surprising that they began 
to play together and, as three years went by, 


IRTET, 
Lillian Fuchs, 
successful debut at Town Hall on 


November 4. 


passing interest, except for devotées of cham- 
ber music. After the debut, however, the 
name Perolé meant something quite definite. 
It stood for a new organization that had 
proven its merit and one that, according to 
the unanimous verdict of the critics, should 
go far. 

This quartet has had a number of so-called 
guiding stars, among them Mrs _Lionelle 
Perera, wife of the New York banker, and 
Edgar Leventritt. From these two the 
Perolés have had perhaps their greatest en- 
couragement. 

Joseph Coleman, first violinist, came to 
Mrs. Perera more than three years ago with 
a note of introduction from a friend in Lon- 
don. He was most talented, being a pupil of 
Pescka and later of Auer. He had success- 
fully appeared with the London Symphony 
Orchestra in 1919 at Queen’s Hall. The 
others who form the Perolé Quartet are 
equally gifted. David Mankovitz, second 


fulfilled private engagements, all the while 
building up their standard. Their Town 
Hall debut was a tremendous success, the 
critics speaking of the high calibre of the 
artists individually and of their ensemble 
work. 

Every Sunday they may 
station WOR at one o'clock, 
ing artist. Last year the quartet made a 
tour of some of the colleges. Every winter 
they give a series of chamber music programs 
at the home of Nelson Macy of Greenwich, 
Conn., while other private musicales keep 
them constantly in demand. But from now 
on the Perolé Quartet will appear more 
frequently in public concerts, having shown 
that they are fully capable of living up to 
the best standards of chamber music. 

Mrs. Perera, their “fairy godmother,” says 
they are very hard workers and are tremen- 
dously interested in their work, and that is 
why they have been so successful. 


be heard over 
with an assist- 
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T onality 

Modern Music, the house organ of the 
League of Composers, is to print in its No- 
vember-December issue a thirty-page article 
on The Future of Tonality as the first of a 
series of supplements devoted to various 
phases of modernism. This article has been 
prepared by Joseph Yasser. In the same 
issue there will be an article about Louis 
Gruenberg by A. Walter Kramer, and other 
matters of like interest. 


Stoessel’s Elijah 


Elijah, an oratorio by Mendelssohn, 
edited by Albert Stoessel.—No one could 
be better equipped than Albert Stoessel 
to edit a work of this sort. It would be 
superfluous to attempt any description of 
the edition. It is sufficient to say that the 
editing is the result of Stoessel’s wide ex- 
perience and knowledge, and that the 
printing, binding, and so on, have been 
excellently done. 

(Birchard) 


The Puppet Parade, a scherzo for piano 
by Albert W. Noll—There seems to be an 
inexhaustible demand for new music useful 
in teaching players of very moderate skill. 
This Puppet Parade is well conceived for 
the purpose and should be successful. The 
two hands are given plenty to do without 
undue complexity. It is a study in attention 
and coordination, and is at the same time 
tuneful and attractive. (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co., Boston). 

Echo, Apple Blossoms, two secular part- 
songs for women’s voices by William Lester. 
—The words of Echo are by Thomas Moore. 
The musical setting to it is beautifully con- 
ceived and splendidly constructed. The ef- 
fect is most charming. The words of the 
other song are by Sadie Marion Becker. It 
is a spring song and quite pretty. (White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston). 

Ten Melodious Piano Pieces in poly- 
phonic style by Boris Levenson. These 


pieces, written preparatory to the study of 
Bach’s two and three-part inventions, have 
titles indicative of their contents, namely, 
Russian Cradle Song, Two Beggars In a 
Russian Village (canon), Grandpa and 
Grandama Dancing (a little minuet), The 
Little Philosopher, A Friendly Chat, The 
Goblins’ Frolic, A Bed-Time Prayer, Will o’ 
the Wisp, Blind Man’s Buff, and A Sailor’s 
Jig. The pieces are not at all difficult, they 
have definite character, and are carefully 
fingered and phrased. (Belwin, New York). 
OCTAVO MUSIC 
(G. Schirmer, New York) 

Irish Tune from County Derry (Grain- 
ger).—Any musician who is interested in 
the development of transcriptions which are 
eminently practical should have a look at this 
excellent arrangement of the famous old tune. 
This single printing is suitable for a small 
combination of four women’s single voices 
or women’s small chorus (men’s small uni- 
son chorus ad lib.), harmonium (or pipe- 
organ), and three single wind or string in- 
struments; or for women’s large chorus 
(men’s unison chorus ad lib.), pipe-organ and 
symphony orchestra (or military band). The 
setting was made between May 16 and May 
23, 1920, in New York City. A note indi- 
cates how the singers should breathe. Other 
notes indicate what instruments should play 
the various parts. There are no words, the 
ituman voices being used as orchestral in- 
struments. 

Mr. Grainger has already made numerous 
arrangements of the same tune, with which 
this setting has nothing in common as re- 
gards harmony or form. It is needless to 
remark that the work is splendidly done. 

The Sleigh (Kountz-Baldwin). The 
words are by Ivor Tchervanow, and under- 
neath the title one reads, “a la Russe.” The 
music is of an extremely popular character, 
me. likewise extremely effective. 

Two Old English Airs (Yale Glee Club 
Series—Bartholomew).—They are Shall 
I, Wasting in Despair; Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes. The arrangements are 
excellent. 

White Ships (Grey-Curtis)—The mel- 
ody of this is lovely, and the choral arrange- 
ment adds to its effectiveness. 
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JAN SMETERLIN A MAN OF ECLECTIC TASTE 


Likes the Moderns But Believes Programs Should Not Be Made Up 
Entirely of One Type of Music 


Jan Smeterlin, who is now in America 
and made his debut at Carnegie Hall on 
October 29, is one of those extraordinarily 
busy artists who is kept with his fingers on 
the keyboard, if that is a proper paraphrase 
of nose to the grindstone, continually by 
his admirers here, there and everywhere. 
Some records concerning such things have 
already been printed in the MusicaL Courier, 


JAN SMETERLIN 


one covering engagements between October 2 
and December 18, 1929, showing that he 
played forty-one times in that brief period. 
Smeterlin is a man of eclectic taste, with 
no special leaning in any one direction, and 
he likes the moderns. At his New York debut 
he played some Szymanowski—the etudes— 
De Falla’s Andaluza and perhaps one would 
call Godowsky’s Paraphrase of the Artist’s 
Life waltz of Johann Strauss also, perhaps 
not modern, but, at least, certainly not an- 
cient, which Godowsky decidedly never is. 
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But on the same program Smeterlin played 
some Schubert in a manner that caused the 
audience to feel that Schubert should be 
more often, included in recital programs of 
great pianists, and also that this virtuoso 
could compress his style into the frame de- 
manded by music of this sort. It will be re- 
called that at the New English Music So- 
ciety concert not long ago he gave an equally 

interesting performance of a Mozart 
concerto. 

Like other artists who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject of 
modern music, or perhaps one should 
say modernistic music—for not all con- 
temporary music is modernistic, and 
even the very latest of creations by a 
living composer may be pre-Mendels- 
sohnic in character—Smeterlin says 
that it is unwise for an artist to offer 
programs to average audiences made 
up entirely of any one type of music, 
be that type classic, romantic or mod- 
ern. He seems to feel also that such a 
narrowing program would excessively 
confine the spirit of the artist and 
would prove detrimental to his art in 
the end. Considering the fact that 
Smeterlin has played not only in his 
native Poland and his adopted country, 
England, but all over Europe as well, 
even appearing in a city north of the 
Arctic Circle, he should be unusually 
well able to judge of tastes throughout 
the modern civilized world. Appar- 
ently, these tastes differ very little. 
The average audience in America or 
in Europe, north, south, east or west, 
is pretty much alike. 

Smeterlin is in the same situation as 
many another of the virtuosi of our 
own day in that he is young, that is to 
say, he is of the same age, a contem- 
porary of those who are writing con- 
temporary, or what we call modern- 
istic, music. This is a consideration 
not to be minimized. People sometimes 
forget that composers and concert art- 
ists grow up together, and that the 

influences that control the destinies of the 
one are exceedingly likely to control the 
destinies of the other. In other words, it 
would be unnatural if young men who become 
concert artists were to feel differently about 
the music of our own day from composers of 
the same age and environment. 

Among Smeterlin’s friends is this same 
Szymanowski whose three etudes he played 
at his first American recital. Szymanowski 
has dedicated to him a set of mazurkas which 
he received a little over a year ago, and 
spent the summer of 1929 studying during 
his “vacation,” which he spent at Monte 
Carlo. 

The mazurka seems, to those of us who 
are ignorant of such matters—and most of 
us are—a very simple thing. They are just 
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as simple, in fact, as the Viennese waltz oi 
the Strauss type. But according to Smeter- 
lin, neither the Viennese waltz nor the true 
mazurka is simple at all. The rhythm of the 
Viennese waltz, as played in Vienna by those 
who know the tradition, is not so much an 
ordinary 3—4 time as an evidence of a com- 
plex syncopation quite as abstruse as that of 
American jazz. Instead of the player play- 
ing the bass and the two after-beats of waltz 
time in regular rhythmic sequence and with 
equal accent, the first after-beat is advanced 
slightly and accented slightly, and the last 
beat is slightly retarded. Smeterlin speaks 
authoritatively on this subject, having stud- 
ied with Godowsky in Vienna, and when he 
plays Godowsky’s Paraphrase upon the Ar- 
tist’s Life waltz of Strauss he does it exactly 
in the Viennese manner, as Godowsky would 
have it done. 

As to the mazurka, Smeterlin says that 
there are various types of mazurkas familiar 
in Poland, each of them with a separate 
name and each with peculiar characteristics 
not to be found in the others. He illustrates 
this by the set of mazurkas dedicated to him 
by Szymanowski. Each of them has a dif- 
ferent characteristic, with curiously complex 
and elusive rhythms, all sorts of apparently 
misplaced accents, and it would appear to be 
necessary for the artist to have a knowledge 
of Polish folk music to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these variants. 

In connection with this matter Smeterlin 
mentioned that it was scarcely to be expected 
that a Hungarian should play properly 
American jazz, the one being the very es- 
sence of rubato—that is, Hungarian music— 
and the other being possible of proper inter- 
pretation only when the basic rhythm is 
maintained unchanged throughout. 


Amato Pupils Active 


Pasquale Amato, baritone and teacher, has 
a number of very successful pupils. Craig 
McDonnell, baritone, sang recently at the 
Bronxville Country Club. Maria Cardinelli 
sings regularly over Station WOR. Tito 
Coral, South American baritone, has just 
returned from a ten weeks engagement on 
the Loew Circuit. Wallace Butterworth, an- 
nouncer of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in Chicago, is another of Mr. Amato’s 
talented pupils, and has had great success in 
his field. 


Next Biltmore Musicale, 
December 5 


The third of the Biltmore Musicales will 
take place on Friday morning, December 5. 
Mary McCormic, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone of the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia opera companies, and Geraldine Leo, 
violinist, will be the artists. 


Mana-Zucca’s New Song 


Mana-Zucca’s new song, Puva (Sleep), 
an Indian lullaby, promises to be very popu- 
lar, as it is being programmed extensively. 
Mae Haft, artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling, 
will introduce it at her New York concert. 
Ten other songs from her pen will soon be 
released. 
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Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 37) 


Great artists are modest, and the modesty 
that we have discovered in her presentation 
of Eva could be copied by at least one of 
her colleagues who sings Italian roles. There 
is no exaggeration ever noticed in Mme. 
Lehmann’s make-up or acting, and that sort 
of naivete entrances her listeners as_ well 
as the spectators. Her voice, always limpid, 
rang out clear and true and once again she 
sang herself into our hearts. 

Maria Olszewska was absolutely perfect 
as Magdalena. No more need be written, ex- 
cept that she shared equally with the prin- 
cipals in first honors. 

A column could be written reviewing the 
work of Egon Pollak, but we must be brief. 
His masterly reading of the score was re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the enjoy- 
ment of the evening, and to him more than 
to any one else we pay our tribute and our 
thanks for an unforgettable evening. 

Stage Director Erhardt showed unmis- 
takably that he is a man of vision and of 
imagination. He, too, contributed by his 
clever handling of the mise-en-scene in mak- 
ing the presentation the major work pro- 
duced in many a day by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Rene Devries 


Obituary 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


Lynnwood Farnam, eminent organist and 
noted Bach interpreter, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, on November 23, 
after an illness of two months. Mr. Farnam 
was 45 years of age, and unmarried. His 
surviving relatives are his parents and a sis- 
ter, Arline, who live in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Farnam was born in Sutton, Quebec, 
Canada, and after winning a scholarship in 
Montreal he studied for four years at the 
Royal College of Music, London. At 19 he 
became organist of St. James’ Methodist 
Church in Montreal, and later he held a 
similar position at the Church of St. James 
the Apostle in the same city. Subsequently 
he was organist at a number of other impor- 
tant churches. During the war he served in 
the Canadian army. For the past three 
years he was head of the organ department 
of the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 

Funeral services for the deceased were 
held on November 25 at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York City, of which 
he had been organist. Interment followed in 
Canada. The funeral services were attended 
by delegations from the American Guild of 
Organists and the National Association of 
Organists. 


HEINRICH KROELLER 


Heinrich Kroeller, ballet master of the 
Opera at Munich, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
who was the originator of the Josef Legende 
ballet, and a protegé of Richard Strauss, 
died in Wurtzburg, late last summer, on his 
fiftieth birthday. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Res'dent, aon-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano etudios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 





DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
nominal cost. Full publicity 
Full information on _ request. 

Lehman, American Manager 

Artists in Europe. Address: 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon- 
France 


EUROPEAN 
ranged at 
service 
Evangeline 
of Musical 
Immeuble 
ore, Paris, 





Splendid Knabe Grand Piano 
perfect condition—four 
years old. Sale price $900.00 originally 
$1600.00. Address: H. C. Riedel, 14 South 
Munn Avenue, East Orange, N. J. Tele- 
phone Orange 3-4404. 


FOR SALE 


Style B. In 





MUSIC STUDENTS! Here is your long 
awaited opportunity to be affiliated with a 
well known musical club, which has your 
interest at heart. Debuts arranged for the 
well equipped—also vocal scholarships 
with established teacher—engagements se- 
cured. Call mornings and meet the secre- 
a write 817 Steinway Hall, New 

ork, 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 per 
month and up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 





WANTED: STEPHEN COLLINS FOS- 
TER MATERIAL—First Editions of 
Songs and Instrumental Compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster. Must be in good con- 
dition and meet the descriptions issued 
by the Library of Congress. Offers of 
later editions, autographed letters, manu- 
scripts, or books, magazines, pamphlets 
mentioning Stephen Collins Foster are in- 
vited. J. K. Lilly, P. O. Box 618, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianist in return for part- 
time secretarial work. State pees 
and qualifications. Address: “S. * 
care of Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





WANTED—Voices for Symphonic Operas, 
Concerts and Theatrical Versions of same, 
being produced by “Professionals.” As- 
sisted in placing many voices (past month 
of October) in good paying positions. 
Voices must be flexible. Address La 
Forest, 710 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone Circle 0272. 





FREE ORCHESTRA TRAINING under 
an experienced symphony conductor every 
Wednesday evening at 8 P. M. at the 
Turtle Bay Music School, 317 East 53rd 
Street, New York. 


FOR RENT—Very unusual 8 room studio 
duplex apartment, living room 23x28, 18’ 
ceiling; fireplace. Suitable for musical 
coach. Available December Ist or sooner. 
Reasonable rental. Hamilton, Iselin & 
Co., 41 East 49th Street, New York. 
Telephone Plaza 6233, 


STUDIO TO SUBLET—Part time—on 
upper West End Avenue. There are two 
grand pianos—a Steinway and a Knabe— 
both in good condition. Charmingly fur- 
nished; spacious and light. Telephone 
Academy 3829, mornings. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Smali Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our La Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK. 37 W. 37 St., ‘New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Two Remarkable Productions—The American Piano Corp. Produces 
a New Small Grand of Revolutionary Design and Price—“The 
Story of an Ancient Art,’ Being the Magical Tale of Vege- 
table Glue and Its Discoverer, Frank Gardner Perkins 


The much talked of small grand piano of the 
American Piano Corporation has at last made its 
appearance. 

It is a revolution in all ideas concerning many 
attributes of the grand form of the piano. It makes 
departures that have not been accepted in the past. 
It presents changes in the case that seemingly will 
bring about a change in all grands. 
success. 

The only real solution of any departure as to 
piano construction rests in whether it can be sold. 
The success of the industrial as regards piano pro- 
duction rests with the sales to the people. If the 
people accept the changes in case designs that are 
presented in this new Haines Bros. small grand 
piano, eight feet, four inches in length, then the 
probabilities are that at least two of the revolution- 
ary changes in case construction presented by this 
new Haines Bros. grand will be accepted by other 
manufacturers, and it would seem probable that there 
will be given to the people in all grands at least one 
or two of the revolutionary changes that are pre- 
sented in this new small grand. 


The Fall Board 


In the first place, this small grand does away with | 


the fallboard. Whoever had the temerity to pro- 
pose that a piano should be made without a fallboard 
had the courage of his convictions. When one ana- 
lizes this revolutionary change, the question comes 
uppermost, “Why a fallboard?” It is not absolutely 
necessary. It does nothing to protect the piano. It 
might be that whoever evolved this idea thought that 
the doing away of the fallboard would prevent the 
ivory keys from becoming yellow, which naturally 
follows the keeping closed the fallboard of a piano 
where ivory keys are used. 

The piano keyboard gives life to the piano. The 
doing away with the fallboard could be applied to 
the upright piano. It would seem that here is an 
unusual expense like unto that of the lock and key 
that formerly prevailed to lock the fallboard of a 
piano when not one family in a thousand that owned 
a piano could find a piano key within the dimensions 
of a dwelling. 


Other Changes in Form 


Another innovation is in the top lid. The new 
Haines Bros. piano has what we might term a three- 
quarters top lid. It does away with the folding of 
the top and thus eliminates the unsightly effect that 
is given when the lid is turned back and the square 
corner of the front lid overlaps the curve of the case. 

What in the usual lid of the grand piano is turned 
back, that section of the lid is permanently fastened 
to the top of the rim of the piano, and the music 
desk is placed on top of this permanent lid, which 
hides the mechanical construction of the piano and 
especially the bewildering array of piano pins driven 
into the pin block. This piece can be removed by the 
taking out of two screws, one at each end of the per- 
manent position, thus allowing the tuner to get at 
the pins in the tuning. 

There are other changes in the instrument that 
will interest those who desire to examine this new 
offering that can hardly be described, and yet pre- 
sents a new placing of the piano action and the utiliz- 
ing of metal where heretofore only wood has been 
used. 

Herein is presented a direct overturning of tradi- 
tions as to the grand piano. There is no question 
but that the Haines Bros. grand is of graceful form. 
The designer has made a success of the outlines, and 
the little instrument will form a beautiful piece of 
furniture. 


It indicates a” 


As to the tonal qualities of the instrument, that 
is told by the piano itself, and those who are vitally 
interested as to whether this instrument will prove 
a successful selling article or not can well study the 
tonal qualifications of the instrument, for all pianos 
speak their own messages. 


Other Features 


The instrument weighs 400 pounds unboxed, and 
590 pounds boxed. Some may ask why this refer- 
ence as to weight? Transportation costs add to the 
overhead in the selling of pianos. It can not cor- 
rectly be charged to producing costs. Dealers who 
pay freight rates will be interested in this, for there 
will be a saving that will mount during a year’s busi- 
ness, if these pianos are successsful in the selling 
marts, that adds to the value of the instrument just 
as much as the other innovations add to its qualifica- 
tions to take a position of reaching out to the masses 
and creating a demand for the small grand piano 
which has not been had during the past months as 
brisk as it might be, if one wishes to speak in a 
careful and tentative manner as to piano sales. 


Meeting a Price Need 


The price of the new Haines Bros. piano has been 
set at $345 retail. Dealers can arrive at the whole- 
sale cost from this quotation. If the arguments of 
many in the piano trade are true, that prices are 
too high on the present production of pianos, that 
prevents the selling to those of limited incomes, 
then will this piano take up what has been pre- 
vented and lost to the piano industry during the 
lack of ability on the part of many who wish to own 
a grand piano through the necessity of asking prices 
beyond limited means. 

The work of producing this piano, the arriving at 
a solution of the changes that have been made, the 
trampling over traditions which have prevailed, re- 
quired courage. It also required courage to endeavor 
to bring forth a piano acceptable to the people at a 
price that has been made. All can recall when Mark 
P. Campbell made his first efforts as to a distinctive 
grand, and had the price far below what had pre- 
vailed as to grand pianos previously, that it could not 
be made a success. We all know what happened in 
that instance. 

This idea of George G. Foster, president of the 
American Piano Corporation, is being assailed in the 
same manner. The probabilities are, and many be- 
lieve that it is not a probability, that this new Haines 
Bros. piano will give to the piano trade a something 
that has been lacking, especially since the disappear- 
ance, practically, of what has been termed the cheap 
pianos. There has been nothing to fill that vacancy. 
The American Piano Corporation presents that op- 
portunity to the dealers. 

It remains for the salesmen to prove whether Mr. 
Foster is right in his deductions or not. Unless the 
pianos are sold, they can not be a success. As far as 
the production itself is concerned, that is a success, 
but it remains for the selling of these instruments to 
make that success a profit-making aid to the entire 
industry and trade. 


“The Story of 
an Ancient Art” 


One would hardly look to a story about glue for 
a romance. There formerly was nothing romantic 
about glue. Twenty-five years ago the wood work- 
ing factories of industry reeked with the smell of 


the animal glue. Great trouble was met with in the 
arriving at the proper preparations of the old-time 
glue to meet the requirements of the veneering and 
the other work in the actions, etc., in a piano to 
that sticking point where the glue would maintain 
its adhesiveness, and thus give life to the piano. 

Then appeared what was designated as a “Vege- 
table Glue.” It was looked upon as an impossibility. 
It was not believed that the old order of things which 
had existed for thousands of years could be changed. 
Yet a story that is as romantic as full of commer- 
cial interest, combining the two in the efforts of a 
man who made good and then had his work carried 
on by a wife who had been with him through his 
early struggles is given in a book of distinction. 

The Perkins Glue Company has given out a beau- 
tiful book with the title, “The Story of an Ancient 
Art,” with a sub-title “From the Earliest Adhesives 
to Vegetable Glue.” This book is written by Flovd 
L. Darrow, author of “Masters of Science and In- 
vention,” “The Story of Chemistry,” “The New 
World of Physical Discovery,” etc. The book is in 
the form of a memorial to Frank Gardner Perkins on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his discovery of 
Vegetable Glue. 

There is given in this book a history of glue going 
back thousands of years. The introduction covers 
the past of glue, and then there is given the romantic 
story of how Frank Gardner Perkins discovered and 
carried on and brought to fruition an actual crea- 
tion, an unknown quantity, into a glue that changed 
all methods employed in the use of glue in all its 
forms. 


The Starting Point 


The story starts as to Vegetable Glue in Florida. 
It gives a thrilling story of the efforts of this man to 
cultivate cassava. His efforts in this direction, which 
is so dramatically told by Mr. Darrow, brought 
about the discovery of cassava as a fundamental in 
the making of glue. The story goes on, telling the 
difficulties this man overcame not only in the bring- 
ing into practical uses a glue that would fill all re- 
quirements, and then the difficulties in bringing 
manufacturers to a realization of the great discovery. 
Not only did Mr. Perkins have to go through all of 
the laboratory tests necessary to arriving at a glue 
that would be acceptable and successful in all sec 
tions of the country as to climatic differences in the 
many sections, but the providing the machinery to 
properly utilize the product. 

There is no doubt from a reading of the book that 
Mr. Perkins exhausted his physical strength in this 
tremendous ambition, but he had a wife with business 
capacity, trained through her working with her hus- 
band during all the periods of stress and determina- 
tion, and she has carried on the business and today 
it is one of the great industries of this country. 


A Great Work of a Great Man 


To Mr. Perkins must be given honor for what 
has been accomplished. This book is a tribute to a 
man of indomitable courage and high ideals. There 
is not a man in the piano industry but will accord 
to him the honor that is his due, and carry on to the 
faithful wife that same feeling of respect that always 
goes out to those who accomplish things and create 
public benefits. 

The book is wonderfully written. It shows a tre- 
mendous amount of study and research, and is a his- 
tory of glue that is of great-value. The Perkins 
Glue Company certainly is to be congratulated on 
thus honoring the founder of that great business, and 
the present writer, knowing the difficulties that were 
faced and overcome by this genius, feels that the 
modest claims of the book, romantic as it is com- 
mercially and industrially, a mark of respect to one 
who met difficulties face to face, overcame preju- 
dices of the present and walked over and set aside 
hidebound adherences of the past, and gave what 
has not only been a great saving in industrial produc- 
tions wherein wood combinations prevail, but has 
benefited mankind through the elimination of the 
awful effects of the old glue as utilized through old 
practices. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—QOLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The Mechanics of Radio—Some Nota- 
tions on Improved Methods of 
Broadcasting and Reception—The 
Future of Radio as Indicated by 
These Recent Developments 

Those who read this department of the MusicaL Courter 
' 


may have formed the opinion that The Rambler is inclined 


toward the radio as a musical instrument. The 


Rambler 
admits this, and upon this day of Sunday, November 16, he 
is inclined to give utterance to some thoughts as to the ad- 
vancements that are being made in the radio, both as a re- 
ceiving instrument, and also as to the broadcasting that 
seems to receive the attention of the best of our musicians. 
Upon the day before these words are written, The Ram- 
bler listened in on his radio to the offerings of Walter 
Damrosch in his weekly orchestral work, then to the Chicago 
Civic Opera, then on this day he listened in to the Roxy 
Orchestra, with Erno Rapee, conductor, at two o'clock, then 
at three o’clock to the Philharmonic Orchestra, with Arturo 
Toscanini as conductor, and then at five o’clock to the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski as conductor. 
Here was received, free, five great broadcasts that would 
have cost anywhere from $30 to $50 had The Rambler been 
able to attend each concert and opera in the best seats. 
Here is an evidence of what is possible from the radio at 
this time. That this will develop and all the great musical 
events be brought into the homes of the people is but a mat- 


ter of time. The programs were of the best as could only 
be expected from the names herewith recorded, and the lis- 
tener-in was regaled with talks that made plain to the one 
who is not a musician except in his wanting to hear the 
great compositions of the day, and there were improvements 
noted that gives great promise of the future. 

Philadelphia 


orchestras were made up from Richard Wagner’s works, 


The programs given by the Roxy and the 
and in this there was given opportunities of comparison as to 
tone color under different methods of broadcasting that were 
illuminating, for here was a something new in broadcasting 


that caused even the jaded Rambler to awaken to the fact 


] } 


that predictions as to music being lost over the radio is but 


a misstatement of facts. 
Improvement in Broadcasting 


The Stokowski orchestra was given the benefit of the 
work of the great conductor in improvement in braodcasting 
and there is but one thing to be accepted, 


that is the Philadelphia man has accomplished, 


orchestral music, 
in company 
with electrical experts, something that causes one to pause 
and wonder where such improvements are leading us to. 

The attempting to enter into any description of the pro- 
grams are not necessary here, even if The Rambler pos- 
sessed the ability to follow the work of the critics who so 
learnedly and technically write about the offerings of these 
great organizations. 

In the Saturday broadcasts a most noted improvement was 
to be noticed in the opera of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany \ description of the new method of receiving the 
music from the orchestra pit and the stage was given, and 

is evident that the listeners-in from this on will hear the 
operas upon the stage of the Civic Opera House just as 


} 


t the great auditorium, which 


thougl 


seemingly is 


us great advertisement for Chicago as was the famous 
] 


\uditorium many years ago, and now abandoned as an audi- 
nusical events and is said to offer a Tom Thumb 
us an amusement place Ihe music of the or- 
a and the singers on the stage come to The Rambler 
with the orchestra and the singers on the stage coor- 


ing in a manner that did not present last season in the 


Tone Color 


1 the other hand the Philadelphia Orchestra gave to the 
something that has not as yet been received over the 

one yr, each instrument being heard, and the whole 
presenting what Stokowski had complained of as not being 
afforded the listeners-in when he declined to allow his or- 
chestra to be broadcast last year. For long has this great 
conductor worked with the electrical experts in his endea- 


vors to have the orchestra give to the broadcasting methods 
what he believed should be the result of such efforts, and it 
The fact that the Phila- 
the Roxy orchestra gave full Wagner 


is evident he has done wonders. 
delphia Orchestra and 


programs permitted of comparisons as to tone color in the 
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broadcasting not possible any other way, and showing the 
deficiencies of the older methods of the broadcasting suffered 
It behooves all broadcasters to take up these 
improvements and keep pace with the advance. 


as to value. 


Better Reception 

The Damrosch, Rapee, Toscanini, and Stokowski orches- 
tras and the Chicago Civic opera must meet difficulties start- 
ing in deficiencies in broadcasting receiving, this followed by 
deficiencies as to radio receiving. The Toscanini orchestra 
and the Chicago Civic opera are the only ones named which 
played before an audience, the others playing in studios for 
the broadcasting. The tone of a violin may be killed by a 
minute deficiency in the receiving instruments. Also the 
static influences militate against a true radio reception. 

There is as much difficulty before the radio as there is in 
Thus the quality of a radio will spoil the 
most perfect tone presentation, and even the radio is depend- 


that of a piano. 


ent upon static and other difficulties such as inability on the 
part of the listener-in to tune the instrument properly. 
There is in all this a resemblance as to the troubles of the 
A radio can be as much 
affected through the difficulties presented as the piano is in 


piano, for few pianos are in tune. 
not being in tune. The piano, however, can be taken care 
The bad radio, however, can not over- 
Therefore, radio quality must be 
A radio 


of through a tuner. 
come such difficulties. 
appreciated as much as the piano is in this respect. 
may be spoiled by infinitesimal inadequacies, creating as 
many differences as to tone quality as is the difference in 
One can not expect a cheap piano to be 
as good as one of the high grades, and this same applies to 


grades of pianos. 


the radio. 
The Lyric Radio 

Now there will probably be asked The Rambler what kind 
of a radio he has. Well, it is a Lyric. The Rambler bought 
a Lyric while in Cincinnati last year. He took that radio 
to Florida after listening in with it for several months in the 
Ohio Valley. In Florida the radio has difficulties in the 
summer time, but it is better in the winter season. Static 
conditions, and what not, is bad for all radios there, and 
while the Lyric did good work as compared with other 
makes, the fact remains that The Rambler, fan as he is, was 
This week, how- 
ever, The Rambler’s family reports that the reception in 


left with much to be desired last summer. 


Florida is much better, and there is being given those people 
in Florida much that is received in the Northern sections. 
When returning to New York The Rambler purchased 
another Lyric, and it is this instrument, one of the latest 
from the great Wurlitzer plant at North Tonawanda, that 
is giving him great pleasure, as the statements made here- 
with prove. This radio is in a bad spot, if all that has gone 
with the experience of The Rambler is true as to bad loca- 
In the Hotel Manger, with two thou- 
sand rooms, and a part of the great Roxy theater at Fiftieth 
street and Seventh avenue, all of steel construction, another 


tions for the radio. 


great hotel across the street, that building of steel construc- 
tion, and the electric lights of Broadway, thousands and 
thousands of them within sight from a corner room on the 
sixteenth floor of the Hotel Manger, this Lyric radio, with- 
out any preparation for its job of receiving the broadcastings 
called for, gives a better return than any radio The Rambler 
has ever owned or has ever heard. 


Tested Under Bad Conditions 

Here is a test that seemingly is impossible, yet the instal- 
lation of this instrument was simple, no expert being called 
upon, and like the one last used in the Hotel Alms in Cin- 
cinnati, was set up and started by The Rambler, himself a 
novice as to the mechanism of a radio, and the joy that has 
been given is of the highest. 

The Lyric radio used at Cincinnati in the Hotel Alms had 
much to contend with, for the rooms of The Rambler were 
on the ninth floor, the top floor, and above was a broadcasting 
station that carried much interference, as one can well un- 
derstand. Yet at that the same programs were received as 
at this last demonstration in New York, where the first at- 
tempts of the Stokowski orchestra, with the improved broad- 
casting, was heard, a month ago, together with the other 
music heard in the New York receiving. 

All this is but to tell those interested in music to “have a 
heart” and not condemn the radio for its shortcomings due 
As the 
radio improves, as shown in the Lyric, the broadcasting will 


to many things the radio is not responsible for. 


improve as shown in the Chicago Civic Opera broadcasting 
and in the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokow- 
ski’s efforts to give to the listeners in a clear return of the 
tones of the instruments and that tone color every con- 
ductor is responsible for. But the orchestra leader can 
not send out his tone color if the broadcasting does not 
carry it, nor can the radio give to those who listen in that 
same result unless it be of that sensitive nature that it will 
receive and give what the real music is as heard at first 
hand through the ears. 


Looking Ahead 


So let us rejoice that these improvements are being made, 
that the radio and the broadcasting are being improved, the 


one to meet the other. What a music feast The Rambler 
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had these two Sundays when he listened in to four of the 
great orchestras and the great Chicago Opera in his own 
home, if a hotel room can be called a home. But is a hotel 
room not more than a home when music such as that de- 
scribed is obtained by the simple buying of a radio that 
makes it possible to have music just as though through the 
laborious work of getting to and from the auditoriums that 
call for an expenditure of physical labor and the expendi- 
ture of much coin of the realm? 

If one criticism might be permitted, it is that broadcasts 
such as Roxy’s, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Chicago 
Civic Opera, the New York Philharmonic and Damrosch, 
form the exception rather than the rule in broadcasting. The 
vast bulk of radio programs sponsored by commercial ad- 
vertisers and offered as entertainment to the public fall far 
below the high level of those named above. And until this 
condition is remedied, together with blatant announcers, radio 
will not reach the empyrean heights which the finer broad- 
casts point to as its ultimate destiny. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 











PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G. 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 

«grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 


Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 


Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 


Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 

















THE COMSTOCK 





CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorx 
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| STEINWAY 


B a I D UU t i : The Instrument of 


Piano | the Immortals 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in i 


Millions of American Homes New York Hamburg 


























WESSEL. NICKEL & cross || WW URLITZER 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that P t1anos 
Creates True Tone Color 





Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Art Case Designs and Prices 
Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. U.S. A. 
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WING & SON BIANOS | F. RADLE 


Siig ity ca AmericasFinest Instruments P I A N O 
WING PIANO er (Betebliched 1250) 





CHAS.M. STIEPE, Inc. 


STIEFF HALL : . 
BALTIMORE. MD. , For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


center of America for As a basis of production 


sixty-two years MATHUSHEK by the same family 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos Ree 


Factory and Offices NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK F. RADLE, Inc. 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS MatnusneK Prano MANuFAcTuRING Co. 609-611-613 West 36th Street, 


NEW YORK 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York 
New York City 























A musical instrument manu- oe 
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““Ohe World’s Finest Instrument”’ 


{Grotrian-Steinwen 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 























cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis Distrisutinc Corp. S. L. Curtts, Inc. 


Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 
Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th Se. 
New York City New York City 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








Oscar ZIEGLER 
Pianist 
Director, Piano Department, Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Engaged by the New School for Social Research, New York City, to give the first 
concert in its new building on January 6, 1931 
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